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rting Epistle trom Pete Whetstone 


Co Correspondents. 

‘Incidents in a Sportsman’s Life, by Harry Manners.’ The chirography is so bad we 

jare not send the article to the printer’s, and we have no leisure to copy manuscripts. 
Why will not gentlemen ‘who live at home at ease” take the trouble of writing 
egioly? 
Phe ‘* Tender” Sketches by ‘‘ Trebla ” are anticipated with g:eat interest. His wishes 
ill, of course, be consulted as to their ultimate destination. The Daguerreotype 
ikeness ’’ will be most acceptable, and shal! be hung by the side of one of * N. of 
Arkansas.”’ 

T. G. of Kingston.—Ycur remittance is received. When an opportunity offers, please 
favor us with the name of the agent who received your last payment. We are already 
engaged in the matter referred to. 

Welborn—Fourteen pounds Is the lega! stone. 

‘Is it rite to be marred in a frok cote ora tale cote !—Your 
Dingle.”—You must a tail unfold; the lady will wear the frock. 

What is the difference between Commander and Commanding ir. Chief?—It is atitu 
ar distinction, giving a different rank : Commander-in-Chief is the person who holds a 
well known office ; General Commanding-in- Chief is the person who performs tie du- 
but does not hold the office. 
ovent Garden Theatre was burned down Sept. 20, 1808, and Drury Lane Feb. 24, 1809. 
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The Best Thing of the Season —Mr. Buwuirr, the editor of the English 
te of the daily New Orieans “* Bee,” uccasionally indulges in a flight of fancy, 
vhich be appropriately terms ** balloonery,”’?) that would provoke a laugh un- 
ier the very ribsof death. His * quips and sentences, aud paper bullets of the 
yral’’ are irresistibly diverting. He has burst more waistbands and split 
more jackets than we should care to pay for, judging from the damage sustained 
Our Own proper person. We were wont to think that Bullitt, with Col. 
iREENE, Of the Boston ‘‘Morning Post,” and Prentice, of * 
Journal,” would surely be the death of us, but *‘ our sufferings is intolerable” 


since they have been jomed by Stuart, the editor of the Charleston ‘* Mercu- 


e Louisville 


ry, a writer who rejoices in an extraordinary fertility of fancy combined with 
rare fluency and felicity of expression. We subjoin a taste of his quality, to 
comprehend which, we must premise that the Americen vessel of war Alert 
recently affronted the Mexicans at San Diego, California, it being alleged that 
she threw over ber bailast in the harbor, aud when remonstrated with, landed 
t boat's crew and spiked the guns of the fort! 
ng comments in the ** Mercury :"— 


These facts induced the follow 


‘This, as Matty Griggs said when the negro ate his oysters and flang the 
!13 into the coffee pot, ‘this is rayther harsh treatment ;’ and to make the 
tatter worse, the local Governor declares in his despatch to President Santa 
na, that when his Vice Excellenza, after these Yankee ad captandums, sent 
know what the little Alert meant by such sluttish behaviour, all the reply he 
id get from vur sea dog of a Lieutenant was that * he couldn't talk Spanish’ 
—Provoking! E apty a cart Joad of dead cats in a gentleman’s gateway, and 
then leap his fence and muzzle the yard dog to keep him from barking! Shock- 
conduct! Pull a Mexican's grand functionary’s mahogany handled nose, 
d then te his hands behind his back to bar his striking! Agyravating to a 
legree—and decidedly odd '—Scrape your boots on his soup plate, and kick 
vay spoons, ladle, knife, fork and bottle, and all things comeatab!e, batileable, 
id head flingatable! Avnoying certainly! Cork his mouth with old junk, 
«i then draw bis teeth and sew up his jaw! Unkind to say the least of it ! 


A 


C 


113 pocket aud spit in the pan—and when he makes his bow complimentary 
and his bridling interrogatory with his keyhauties and ore rotundo non diminuen- 
es to your shadow, and his millessimal addendves to your vitality, and his 
heigh signores! and are-ye-done-diae-oh’s—for you to bid him to be muda, and 
strike flat the thick rotundity of his grandiloquent protestandoes—and shut up 
his barrel organ, by shifting your ear trumpet intu a speaking trumpet, and 
wing Into the pricked ears of the astonished Don Michael Tureen or Don 
“erolo Gridiron Hidalgo, to take the locked jaw and roll up his molasses sucker 
—for you can’t talk Spanish? Uncourteous—and decidedly impolitie! Hoid 
your hammer thus—and changing your segar while he asks you modestly why 
you are spiking his great gun, puff the smoke in his face, and tell him you don’t 
know what be’s gabbling about—can’t talk Spanish—and hammer on!  Prodi- 
giously cool! Enough to meke the cannonized leg of the Presidential Unipede 
the very crus which De Joinville disjointed at Vera Cruz) burst its ce;ements— 
ubosed from the wooden boot of its coffined cali—cut dirt from its grave— 
‘ting its heel to high heaven—and hopping stump downwards, crook its skele- 
ton toes in convulsive indignation :—and it will tax all the diplomatic tact of 
Miejor General Waddy Thompson, to lay the perturbed ghost of the resurrec 


ioned regiment of foot, kicking at us with all its hervic sole, tooth and toc-nails ! ! 
Vous verrons.”’ 





it would bother Carlvle and the whole battalion of transcendentalism, in 
ermany, England, and New England, to beat that. 


London in 1842.—Tne publishers of the London “ Jilustrated News,” an ably 
iducted and superbly embellished weekly journal, have just sent us (through 
r old friend Broveu, of the theatre,) a dableau monstre view of the West End 
' London and the parts adjacent, which for neatuess of finish and execution, 
surpasses anything of the kind that we have ever inspected. It is an engraving 


sn wood, over four feet in length by three feet in width—a macnificent speci- 


ner 


of the art of arts. The engraving was made from Daguerreotype views ; 
t is said that M. Claudet. with his apparatus, perched himself, like Asmodeus, 
)pon the top of the Duke of York’s column, for the purpose of taking the view. 
Phe artist has given an accurate representation of London as it is at the pre- 
sent moment, and all the steeples, .cluding the seaffulding round the Nelson 
nonument, are handed down to posterity with wenderful precision. 
The * Illustrated News ” is little known in this country, having been pub- 
shed about a year only; it is a weekly journal of the largest class, and in it 
‘be current news of the day, both foreign and domestic, and ‘uperbly illustrated 
with original end highly finished engravings. Mr. Turrie, No. 4 Ann Street, 
in this city, willsupply single copies at 25 cents. Some of the engravings of 
scenes in the late Affghanistac War, and during Her Majesty’s visit to Scotland, 
are spirited and effective, in the highest degree. It seems as if the art of wood 
engraving and priating could no farther go. The first volume of the “‘ News ” 
s now published entire, and while we express our acknowledgements to Messrs. 





nly > o! 
\ick his bustle, cut off his queue, and pull off his wig, and pick bis pistol out 








| 


|‘ have,”’ did not occur in the MS., he had before him. 





IncraHam and Cook, of London, for their 
dially congratulate them on the unprecedented success which has attended their 
taste, ingenuity and enterprise. 


Waat is a “ Tailor” Fish?—The following letter to the proprietor of the 
“ Spirit,” has been handed over to us—to be dealt with as seemeth good in the 
eyes of the editor. As the writer is, beyond doubt, a clever fellow, as well as 
a gentleman of taste and discernment, we give him a place. 

TaLBoTt County, Georgia, February 24, 1843. 

Dear Sir.—Enclosed I send you a double XX, the amount of two years sub- 
scription to the * Spirit.” I had to tighten a screw, here and there, to be adle 
to send you this, but never was mouey more cheerfully paid. I had rather 
“ jine the Tee-total Society,” and forswear sack, for the remainder of my life, 
than forego the pleasure of a weekly perusal of your rich and racy columns. 

The enclosed, I believe, pays up to March, 1843. Yow will, Lam sure, trust 
me for the ensuing year’s subscription; albeit, I received a gentle hint the o'her 
day from a Northern Editor, who softly insinuates, in a kind nove, ** That sub- 
scriptions must be paid in advance ;” but for him or his, J don't care a 
as the Taslor-fish sweetly observed to the man, who fishing for Cat-fish, acci- 
dentally hooked him, and in high dudgeon thereat, cast him back into the water, 
exclaiming, ‘ when I goes a Tailoring, I goes a Tailoring, but when I goes a 
Catin’, I goes a Catin’!’ By the by, Mr. Editor, do you know what a “ Tailor” 
fish 1s? Respectfully yours, &c. K. R. O. 

Note.—‘* What is a Tailor fish?’ Good Lord, how should we know? [f it 
was a bird, now, instead of a fish, we could tell at once by the extent of its bill — 


Editor. 





’ 





AN EPISTLE FROM “ TREBLA.” 
New Orveans, Feb. }4th, 1843. 

Dear P.—Ordinarily speaking, I am as little sensitive as a * three year old 
Alligator” upon any subject, save my frieudship for you, and my love for Adam 
and Eve; but in my last letter, as your folks printed it, there is one “ dig” 
that I won't stand, vecause I can't. That's a pretty good reason in these times, 
if youlook at the operation of the * Bankrupt Law.” The types made me 
say that I ‘*done” something. I protest 1 never *‘done’’ anything—I always 
“did” it. Don’t get wrathy. I'll bet your compositor $5000 to the wasted ghost 
of a mushroom, that the word ‘ done,” unless eccompauied with the preceding 
If I do love any thing, 
it is good grammar. I pride myself on being able to write English and 
French, but though [ may fail in the latter, (even Frenchmen fazl—vide ‘re. 
cords of bankruptcy,”) [can write English as well as the King of Cockaigne ! 
You see | learned **Grammar” early. I owe my existence to ‘* the Article’’—I 
was a ** Noun” as soon as named, a Pro-noun when they looked for a name—an 
* Adjective’ as soon as the midwife could discover my qualities, ly * degrees 
of comparison” with other children (I am ** positive” of this,)—an ** Adverb,” 
as soon as J was able to ‘ qualify” my mind for the purposes of |ife—a ** Verb,”’ 
when I was able ‘to be, todo, erto suffer’ any thing in love ma/ters—a 
‘* Pre-position,”’ directly my father placed me in the station designed—a 


, 


** Conjunction,’ 


‘‘about those days!” 


Judge then, if your compositor hasn't ‘ done’’ me 
effectually ; and admit, that gay as I usually am, I have a right to ‘‘ make 
mouths,” and put on a “ Murray colored” visage. To carry the matter further, 
I know all about the * Doctor” of that ‘ Sin-tax,” and should I attempt an 
epic, it would be perfect Prose ode y. 

You will perceive by the date of my letter, that it is “St. Valentiae’s Day”’ 
—not ** Jim Valentine’s,” because, although be has no idea of getting married, 
he has gone to Have-Anna! Perhaps as I am still in the way to get * while 


favors,’ you would like to see a list of the presents sent me. ‘They may be 


‘‘odd,’”’ but { dare not ask the donors to double them, even, let alone trebdling. | 


1st—One of the “ plates of ‘Fashion,’ ” from ** Boston.”’ (Uncommon.) 
2d—A recollection of the ‘‘ Brass Band’’—fluted—“ in a horn.” 


3d— Portrait of Uazarus—done by a /isping barber, who calls it * lather us,”’ | 


4th—Acorn from Ellsier’s toe, ground to meal in a ** hopper.” 

5ih—Likeness of Gen. Morris—in a “ mirror’’—that “ pliss of fashion.” 

6th—A gin cocktail, upside down, laughing at the ‘throat latch."’ 

7ih—The dagger and rug scene, in Rossini's Stab-at Mat-er. 

8th—An engraved suspicion that John Rogers had only nine children. 

9.h—Foll length view of * simplicity,” on a one pronged fors—Too simple 
to eat soup with. 

10th--Ore of Nebuchadnessar’s ‘‘guids pro quo,” 
the ‘cud of sweet and bitter’’ bears’ grass. 

Llth—St. Paul’s Epistle to the “ Rum ’uns’’—a lemperance paper. 

12th—A cast-iron Belly.aciie ontwo legs. 

13th—* N. of Arkansas” in a balloon so “ high” as to see no land. 
was presented by a lady who resides in a ‘‘ champaigne country !"’) 

14th—Charles Lamb's memory, embossed in Pease's candy. 

15th—The ‘Spirit of the Times” in N. York——" bound in sheets,” without 
a ‘* stitch in the back.” 

16th—Profile view of ‘ Sa/-vation”"—The only ‘ Sal’ whose interest in 
sinners 1s of any account. 

17th—* A first rate notice in the Boston post’’—cut with a jacknife, under 
the soup-ervision of the ** Bread and Soup Society.” 


while be was chewing 


(This 


You may not think these gifts any “ great shakes,” but I cannot help it. 
You can’t expect apples at a season when birds begin to pair; and besides, 
since Adam was on the Eve of losing this world, it seems that although women 
are willing to be frwit-ful, Pomona is the goddess toey are the most fearful of. 
It rained too, and as the Old Testament says, * the voice of the (mud) turtle, 
was heard in the land.” The same may be said of the (ate earthquake, though 
it was early enough, Heaven knows! 

I find I have ‘* frittered away my time,” (as the glutton said after a hearty 
dinner of fried cakes,) in a sort of non-sense, which has occupied my paper 
However. 


He 
who is unable to make ha/f a pair of scissors, cannot possibly hope to make 


without giving you any news, and without the consent of my brain. 
I have observed that it takes a man of some genius to write non sense 


a whole pair. 

You see by the papers all our literary and theatrical inteiligence. As for 
me, I have got the * blues” so terribly, that if, like Judas Iscariot, I could be 
permitted to “carry the bag,’ I could hire myself out at a round sum (one 
doliar,) to washerwomen, in place of * indigo.” Our “rag market” is down. 
You can’t buy figs with a single shin plaster, and I take it, that when a thing 
isn’t ‘ worth a fig,” one “ might as well call it half a day and quit.” 

Let me not forget to thank you for putting me in your paper of the 4th, on 
a seatinthe “dress circle.” J'll divide the “benefit” with you. 

Give my best compliments to “ L. G. C., and tell him he'd make a good 
oculist—He has such a great cure-eye-osity. 

All our friends are well, except the * long waisted.” She ordered a corset 
made on the Carollton Reil Road, but it was too short, and would not * stay 


put.” Yours in a “ car-a memoria.” Tresea. 


James C. Barner, Stationer, 28 John- 
a dozen varieties of the Steel Pens, m 
Co. For a wonder, we caa use them 













usa fow weeks since. half 
fed here by C.C. Wright 4 


the utmost es and every para- 
>. f ." 








very acceptable present, we cor- 


—you can guess the time—and an * [nterjection,”’ some where | 


bany 


- ee ~~. 4 


graph we have iadited for this paper or the ** Turf Reyister” for several weeks 
has been jotted down with one of these excellent pens. In the course of an edi. 
torial experience of some fourteen years, we do not recollect having written a 
single paragraph, until now, with a steel pen; we have repeatedly made the at- 
tempt with those of Gillott, and other foreign manufacturers of celebrity, but 
have signally iailed. Among the varieties sent us by Mr. Barret are the “ Mer- 
| chants,” the ‘ Commercial,”’ the “ National,” the “ Eagle,” the ‘* Washing- 
” and the * Ladies” pen; the latter will be preferred by those who use a 
| very light and delicate pen, and the * Merchants’ is the next best variety, for 
| general use. Wright & Co, have conferred an immense obligation on the 
| thousands who cannot make their own pens, by their ingenious and capital sub- 
| 





ton, 


stitute for quills, which last a long time and rarely get out of order. Indeed a 
few shillings will supply a large family for a twelve month, with excellert ready 
made pens. We bear willing testimony to the high finish and general excellence 
of those sold by Mr. Barnet, from our own practical experience, having usd 


nothing of the kind at all comparable with them. 


Anperson's Eclipse House near the 3 mile stone on the Third Avenue, has 
become, we observe, the favourite lounge for pedestrian parties on Sundays. 
The Avenue then presents a scene of more life, bustle, and excitement then 
is to be found in all the other outlets of this gay city put together. From th 
front vf Anderson’s House, the moving (or more properly the trotting) 
panorama is seen to the best advantage, as from the level nature of the ro-d 
for half a mile on either side of his establishment, the fast ones in the various 
‘‘drags’’—sulky, wagon, chaise, or clam-cart—are urged at that point, by whip 
aad voice to let out their last link, and thus shoot past at a kill-devil, neck-or- 
nothing pace, that seldom fails to elicit a round of approbatory cheers, yelle, 
and laughter from the motley group of spectators there assembled as self-ap- 
pointed judges of the sport. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A pleasant room with windows fronting on the 
avenue has lately been erected for the better accommodation of visitors, and 
we are pleased to find that the proprietor not only merits but receives a very 
{ liberal share o public favor. 

N. B. We may as well just whisper into the ear of the ‘pensive public” 
that albeit the Eclipse is what is styled a three-cent-house, yet those who are 
willing to pay a higher price may obtain ‘a drink” there that it would puzzle 
one to beat at the best hotel between the Bull’s Heed and Battery. , 


To the Editor of the Frankfort ** Commonwealth :"’ Sir,—In the month of 
April last seven gentlemen, citizens of Union County, Kentucky, residing in 
the same neighborhood, entered into an agreement that each of them should 
select from their stock of hogs a pig not to weigh over 30lbs , and should feed 
the same 320 days, and then slaughter and weigh them, ana the owner of the 
heaviest hog should take all the pork asa premiam. These pigs were killed on 
the ninth day of January, 1843, and the subjoined was the result, viz. :— 





| 


| Weight. Age. 
Ae, ee ee eS op tdwe 12mo, 27 days. 
KE. SEP TRIG Sccidicce sed scudeve 486 ine.- 11 37 
| ef A - 432 po ayes 12 10 
| A. Wh. Wiis wavs canescens 08....23:5.- 1% 27 
Wi. BPROSUR © ..¥s - <<... 25 ae” wx. 12 28 
‘eS gl ee Ot. “sare ss 12 37 

N. . Wethe's ¢...4.<.2... ee ae weeece am 25 

Aggregate weight..........- 2,997 


Yours respectfully, H. McE roy. 





THE SWEEPSTAKES NAGS, THEIR TRAINER, 
GROOMS, AND JOCKEYS. 





Mr. Editor,—Hearing of the note of preparation for the great race, I deciced 
| to go down to the course tu look at the famed nags that were training toge- 
ther—that the most “available” 
‘*champlon.” 

I went out of the way, however, first to consult the head groom—* the old 
| Gin’ral.” I found him sittiog in his porch, his “ venerable” and hoary head 
| Sent down under the weight of near eighty years. With his ‘usual dignity,” 


| 


| he was smoking his »ipe, stuck into a corn cob. 


be selected to rua against the popu'ar 


At the same time he was over 
looking his ‘‘ darkies ’—a hundred of them at least—working his cotton patch 
before the house. 





‘The fine” old geatleman gave me a cordial and hospitable 
We began at once to talk of the good old times; of the mighty 
sights he had seen in his ‘‘eventful life ;” and of the great fights he had been 
in; then of his racing, and of his fine_horses. 


| welcome. 


** No better horses now than old 
Troxton—that hero of many a hard-fought battle—say what they please of their 
Levi-athans.”. We soon got “ton the track” of “the great stake.” “Ab, 
said he, slapping me familiarly, in his way, upon the shoulder, 
‘if I was only as I was twelve years ago, then I could look after the stable 
myself; and then I should have no more fear than when! beat Packenham, or 
started my pony, Little Matty, against Tip and the old White ; but things ain’t 
now as they were then—there are too many naga, by a long way, iu our stable 
—attention is divided between them—some liking this, some another—none 
having the care they want. And then this handicap system, having to carry 
“extra weight’? for having won a stake—it * will tel!” mightily in “ the long 
run ;""—the “ extras,”’ too, are all in favor of the other side. ‘* And besides all 
this,” said “the old hero,” shaking his “ Japiter Tonans"’ head despondingly, 
and at the same time shaking the ashes from his pipe, as if they were the last 
sands from his glass, “one should always make his enemy meet him on his 
own ground—a horse, trained as old Eclipse was, having the sole attention of 
the whole stable—with such a rider, too, as Purdy, can’t fail to have great ad- 
vantages. Nor have we among us another ‘Old Arthur’ to put up after a lost 
heat, to take the chance of ‘winning the race out of the fire.’ The Jockey 
Ciub, too, want to put me io the chair as their President ; bot,” said he, with 
a sigh, ** I can’t heal the dissensions in the ranks. And if I could, I can’t ‘go 
ahead ’ as in by gone days, nor can we now find such ‘yellow boys’ as we 
could pick up then—what chaps to ply the ‘ persuaders !’—and how capitally 
they rode my pony in ‘ training ;'—with such to ride exercise, and a Purdy to 
break the heats, what couldn't we do now!” He then rose with his former 
energy and enthusiasm—with such a flash from his eyes as used to thrill bis 
followers ; it was but the flickering of an expiring lamp, and he sank down ex- 
hausted. Could he but again raise his loud halloo, and give vent to one of those 
soul-stirring ejaculations—the emphasis that used to startle all around him, 
like an unexpected eruption of Mount Vesuvius, when the red-hot lava burst 
forth —his friends might have some hope. But his fires have barat out—they 
say he has “taken to religion.” WhenT heard that, I thought it was all over 
with the stable. However, I brought back the General to the track, to have his 
opinion of the nags. ‘‘Oh,”’ says he, ‘the Poney must be started again, by 
all manner of means—win or lose. He. Sir, is the best nag in the stable—as 
trae as steel—and if he don’t win, nothing can. I'll have nothing to do with 
starting any other nag, as sure as my name is ——-” “ What think you of the 
Nullifier?” said I. ‘No dependence on him, Sir—he has become so outra~ 


| 
| 
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my dear sir,’ 
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The Spirit of the Times. 





on 
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March 4. 


























geously ‘restive’ and uncertain. He was a fine colt, and I have thought him 
very ‘honest ;’ but I was deceived, Sir, and wish to have nothing to do with 
him. He can't carry his weights, and will ‘break down’ as sure as he runs.” 
The General seemed excited ; and [ called to his notice “the Captam.” “I 
don’t think of him at all, Sir; he was once in my stable—was then a mere 
quarter nag, and being ‘ turned out,’ was taken up by the enemy. I’ll have noth- 
ing todo with him either, except to allow him to remain in the stable. How- 
ever, I must give him credit for his race with Veto.” ‘ You prefer the Penn- 
sylvania Favorite, General?” said I. ** Certainly,” said he, “‘ by a long start. 
He is a ‘good ’un.’ Didn’t I send him to Russia to meet Nestle-road ; and had 
he remained longer abroad, he’d have beat the Primer. By my advice, he shall 
be put aside for the next campaign, when nothing on ’arth can beat him. He 
is young yet, and wants more training.”” ‘“ How will the Envoy answer?” said 
I. ‘ Not at all—not at all, Sir; he, too, wants training ; and though he wasa 
good charger, he is afraid of his own shadow when brought upon the course— 
he hangs back for others to take the lead. J don’t understand him.” ‘* Will 
Tecumsch do better?” said I. ‘Oh! he is » good, honest horse ; and so good 
tempered, I can do anything with him—start him on Sundays in the mail, or 
for any stake like. But he ‘wants foct ’—he can’t keep with my dear little 
poney—hav’nt I trained ’em together!” “ Then you have only Ironsides left,” 
said I. ‘He is of the right sort,” said the General, ‘‘ but was ‘ cramped’ on 
ship-board, and was too old when ‘taken up ‘—nothing can be made of him. 
No use,” added he, straightening himself up as much as he could, and -his 
eyes gleaming somewhat in his old way—‘‘no use to talk of any other nag but 
my little pony, unless they want ¢he Star to run over us all.” Seeing that * the 
old man” had made up his mind to start no other nag but the pony, I decided 
to examine “the stable” for myself. ‘The General,” in his polite way, 
thanked me for the honor of my visit, and regretted very much that his afflic- 
tions prevented his accompanying me ¢o the stable to see the nags. 

I found all the under grooms there ; they only go to “the Gin’ral”’ for advice, 
as head “‘ trainer ;"’ but there seemed to be the deuce to pay among them, each 
complaining of the neglect of his nag. ‘The provender was about to give out: 
** Hoit-ty toity,”’ said one, “ the Collectors have pocketed ‘the rhino ;’—and 
where are the sinews of war going to come from?” ‘The Pony was as fine as 
silk, but rather more clumsy than when I| last saw him—very much “ spread,” 
but not improved in action by Glentworth’s pills. The Enquiring old Clairvoy- 
ance and one Printer, with his twisted, keen Argus eyes, are his ‘‘ rubbers.” 
In the softest and most civil terms, they are trying to persuade each other to 
dismiss his favorite jockey. As they had not vet agreed, ‘‘ the old boy ’’ called 
«‘ Hunkers,” a mulatto, was “riding exercise’’—being preferred, as neither 
“The yellow ”’ shew through the interstices of bis “ transpa- 
His race-jacket was 


black nor white. 
rent’? jacket, as was pointed out by his Missouri groom. 
hanging on a peg—a beautiful changeable silk, to suit every one’s taste, of 
French fabric, with cap and pants to match; his whip and spurs are English. 
The Pony was in good spirits, smelling the hands of his feeders in his affec- 
tionate way. But when “ put a-going,”’ I could not but see he had “ lost his 
action ’"—he went with a one-sided motion, a side at a time, that carried him 

first to one side of tke course, and then to the other, without getting ahead as 
fast as he ought. With ‘‘a feather,” he might be a ‘mud nag,” as he has 
got ‘through the dirt” wonderfully well. Thinks I to myself, the Pony’s 
palmy days are past—and | never did like his ‘ Flanders cross ‘’—not * the bot- 
tom sort:"’ so I looked to the next favorite. 

The Nullifier was led out by a Mercuri-aj rubber, and seemed to be all on 
fire, like the famed son of Margrave, before a four mile heat. Like him he 
shews some grey in his mane, and his Muley blood. His ‘‘ young” rubbers 
could hardly hold him back. The groom seemed to me to be exceedingly 
like Major Jack Downing. The old quiz was busy in giving directions; but if 
he can’t make aracx horse go better than ‘the two Polleys,” God help him, 
say I. A youngster called Free Trader ‘“‘ mounted” the Nuallifier. He was all 
in cotton from head to foot. Low mutterings were heard from Nullifier’s rub- 
bers, about their right to be assisted by the boys tending the Pony—that “ turn 
about was fair play ’-—they had worked their best for the Pony the last race, 
though to no purpose ;—and now—hinted in no measured terms about ‘‘ cheat- 
ing” and “foul play.” 

The Captain next engaged my attention. He was led to the track by a wise 
groom ;—“‘an Israelite in whom there is no guile,” a lineal descendant of Noah, 
his chief rubber, assisted by one “‘John Jones.” A queer fashioned cushion 
was fastened to his back; and a little rider perched upon it, not ** Gil’’—more 
lke the monkey that rides for nuts as his Pro/it,in the ring. The small fry, a mere 
*: Corporal’s* guard,” that back The Captain, ere --win—ning any stakes with 
him, expect to pick up some “ crumbs of comfort” in the White-washed stable, 
The Captain, was more anxious to go ahead, if possible—even before his rider 
was up, than the Nullifier. There was no such thing as keeping him back—he 
was ‘ fretful” too, ‘ lashing out” at the Pony and the Nullifier, whenever he 
came near them. But he looked very slick, as if he had been well ‘ rubbed 
down with soft soap.” There was a great hurra at seeing his urchin of a rider, 
nicknamed little Jacobin, enveloped in his worn out costume, like a chimney 
sweep in his suite. Major Downing, if the queer looking old quiz was indeed 
he, cried out—* By Jimini, if that ‘are brat aint kevered up, from eend to eend, 
with old Tom Jefferson's thread-bare red jacket and breeches—just like Mr.Van 
Buren, down to Downingville, when he put on the old Gin’ral’s coat ;—and, 
by jings, if there aint the old lace boots, too, as if they carry with ’em Mr. 
Jefferson’s understanding.” The laugh was not much relished by “the guard.” 
No more than another exclamation—*‘ Half the jacket will suit the Captain’s 
rider as a Spencer.” ‘“ Never mind” cried one of the rubbers, ‘“‘ the Captain is 
going ahead”—his “stock is up’—‘ Up—pshaw,” says another, Forward is 
backward—neither “the balance in the Treasury,”’ nor the Admiral’s sails will 
set the Captain ahead—he has had the Matéari-a, which all the Doctoring can’s 
cure.” When I saw such “ fretting,” and that the Captain was all in “‘ a foam” 
—very “frothy,” before the start, I was sure he would be blown “the first 
quarter,” as the General had said of him. 

The next hope is the Pennsylvania Favorite. He is 4 noble looking nag, of 
fine size; but, 1 believe, wants “ sseed,” notwithstanding the General's high 
opinion of him. As he has great “ bottom,” his only chance is in ‘‘ broken 
heats.” There is a quarrel, too, among the boys attending him about their 
“low wages,”’ not corresponding with that of the rubbers. He is not much 
fancied in the stable. 

The Envoy came next, led out by some sanctimonious looking rubbers— 
very much like * tee-totallers ; but they and the rider, a Frenchified Jockey, 
want experience. He is a fine looking animal; but he has been too long fed 
upon rich pasture—a long time “laid up in lavender ;” and was stabled so 
warm, 80 as to be unable to stand ‘‘a hard run” now. He being but little 
* fancied,” too,—I look upon him as of ‘no account.” 

I then turned to Tecumseh, as the last hope of the Stable. He seems to 
be as much fancied by some people as either of the nags. They say he is 
‘a game one”—having been tried, and kept in constant training the last thir- 
ty years. He does not show “blood” or very fine “ points ;"—yet he may be 
a better nag than I have supposed. 

Tronsides has been taken from the stable and gone abroad—no one knows 
where. 

If the General had not expressed the opinion that Nullifier's day is past— 
that he “can not carry his weight,” and “will break down” in his next race, 
if entered, I should have decided, from my hasty inspection of him and of his 
action, that he is decidedly the best nag in the stable; and I can not but re. 
gret he has been so mismanaged, aad that he is being so badly ‘ trained” now. 
I am satisfied if he had been well managed when a colt, he would have won 
“‘the great stake” long ago, and as easily as he did the other. 

I turned my steps next to the track, where the Star of the Weet isin train 
ing allalone. He was led out by anold ‘ Republican,” who has looked after 


The Administration party in Congress, termed “ the Corporal’s guard,” is composed 
£ six members, Messrs. Wise, Cushing, Profit, Gilmer and Irwin, and. Dr. Mallory. a 











pointments”’ were of American manufacture ; and he had around him the same 
backers who had flocked from their ‘log cabins” to the standard 
of the last distinguished ‘‘ winners.” On my first glance at the Star, as he 


heart as true as steel.” At the “ first sounc of the bugle,” when called out 
with ‘the finest action imaginable.” 
With every advantage on his side, the popular ‘‘ champion” can not but win. 


by Patriotism, restricted by Prudence, and regulated by Experience, he is as 
true to ‘‘ the course” of his country, of justice and of honor, as any fixed-star 
to its orbit ; and while he blazes and dashes like a comet through immeasura- 
ble space, he excites universal admiration. 

It is highly important,on every account, that at the next “trial,” the best 
horse should win the great stake, as he will have to run, perhaps the trying 
race, against the celebrated Sir Robert or the Merino Ram—old Arthur Duz, 
after his great achievements, having gone into “ retiracy” at Walmar; and 
perhaps he will also be entered, on the Continent, against such capital nags of 
‘* distinguished performance” too, as the Great Marshal, or Geese-o ; as Met- 
her-nich and Nestle-road. For my own part, and I have seen and rode many of 
the best nags that have ever run,I do not believe a finer nag than the Svar is 
to be found any where in Europe, not one that can more than ‘‘ put him up to 
all he knows,” if that. 

The candidates for the smaller stake are mere satellites around the big stors ; 
and I made no enquiry about them. CHIFNEY. 





A Farewell to Charles Dickens, Esquire. 

Mr. Editor.—In several contributions to your paper, | have endeavored to 
invite attention, at home and abroad, to the great injustice done our country, 
the Southern part of it especially, by Mr. Dickens’s ‘* Notes for General Cir- 
culation ;"’ to which, after my notice of the review in ‘‘ The North American,” 
I should not have again adverted, but for a somewhat similar but brief notice 
of the same work ; and in another review edited at Boston, that also does great 
injustice to the Southern States. Jn commenting upon Mr. Dickens’s chapter 
‘on Slavery,” the last reviewer, ignorantly no doubt, remarks, that slave-hold- 
ers have no cause for complaint, as that chapter is ‘* nothing but a compilation 
of advertisements from the newspapers.” ‘This is exactly what I do complain 
of ; that such a shameful misrepresentation should have been made. Mr. Dickens 
neither cites the newspapers, nor furnishes their dates. If the advertisements 
themselves be not an impudent rorcERY,—not perhaps by Mr. Dickens, but some 
one more mischievous,—I have concluded they were probably published at the 
period of the Colonial Government, when slaves were introduced into these, now 
United States, by the subjects of Great Britain. The * accursed traffic’ was 
suppressed by our own Government,—the first to stigmatise the Slave Trade 
as piracy. However, I am inclined to the belief that this tissue of forgery was 
palmed upon Mr. Dickens, by some one, for his own ends, who may have 
thought it very clever to dupe the credulous Englishman, in the way that Miss 
Martineau was victimized, though at the cost of Fis country. 

I would fain hope, Mr. Editor, that the humble productions of my pen may 
reach Mr. Dickens; that he may have a chance to vindicate himself, if not in 
regard to more venial charges, at least from the heinous one of forgery. 

That he should have been so successful in his experiments of alchymy, at 
the expense of John Bull's taste, gullibility and pocket, I see nothing to com- 
plain of. I am satisfied that he should have afforded me an opportunity of pre- 
senting in favorable contrast the happy lot of our negro slaves compared with 
those who compose the miserable operatives and suffering field laborers of Great 
Britain—to say nothing of her paupers—a state of misery at which I am far 
from rejoicing, but of which I have availed myself. OBsERVER. 


THE DEVIL AND TOM CONELLY. 


A LEGEND OF LEIXLIP. 











“Inspiring bauld John Barleycorn, 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 
W)’ tippenny we fear nae evil, 
Wi’ usquebae we’! face the devil. 
The swats sae ream'd in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he car’daa deilsa bodle!” 
Tam O’SHANTER. 

In the good old times, ere the Union deprived us of our parliament and our 
resident nubility and gentrv, few made their entry into Dublin in greater style 
than Tom Conelly. His s:x milk-white steeds, with his postilions and outriders 
in their costly liveries, were the talk of the nation ; and his liberality and ge- 
nerosity caused him to be beloved as much as he was admired. 

Colonel Conelly was, however, a very wild blade, delighting in all sorts of 
bedevilment and diversion ; and was seldom asleep or absent when anything in 
the shape of frolic and fun was a-foot. He was an ardent sportsman, and his 
hunting establishment, like everything else belonging to him, was unique in its 
way. He was a first rate shot; nor was he less expert on horseback than in 
the stubble field, behind his well-broken pointers. That ditch had never been 
dug, nor that fence built, which could make his cheek look pale, or cause his 
eye to turn aside. 

Colonel Conelly was a staunch protestant, and as such, a bitter opponent of 
the Pupe, popery and the Jesuits. Yet he carried his animmos'ty no farther 
than as considering them in the light of a body of men politically opposed to 
him and his opponents. As individuals, he bore them not the slightest ill will. 
Nay, I am convinced, that had he chanced to meet his holiness in the field, he 
would assuredly have dragged him home and compelled him to partake of his 
hospitality. 
sheep—half a pig—besides poultry, &c. without number, formed his weekly 
bill of fare. Aft the chamber door a barrel of prime ten-year-old malt whiskey 
was placed, and beside it a keg of equally genuine brandy. There was no stint ; 
all was on a scale of profusion and grandeur rarely to be seen in the house of a 
quiet country gentleman. 

The Colonel, or as he was more commonly styled, “ Tom Conelly,” was 
one memorable day out with his hounds. It was glorious weather,the scent lay 
to admiration, the fox was strong, a-foot, and the run he afforded one of the 
most brilliant of the season. The run is not however to be thus briefly describ- 
ed—there are circumstances connected with it which it would not be well thus 
cursorily to p ss over. 

On mounting his horse that morning, Tom Conelly appeared in the highest 
possible spirits. His feelings seemed almost too buoyant to permit him to keep 
a seat in his saddle; and, as with a flourish of his cap, and a loud holloa, he 
galloped off to cover, an old Scotch servant who had held his stirrup, shook his 
head, and turniog to his comrade, remarked—* Ech, Patrick, but the master’s 
awfu blate this mornin’: he’s for a’ the warld as if he was fou.” 

Off rode Tom Conelly, and as he cracked his whip and shouted with an 
oath—" Halloo—haroo—haroo—here’s a morning for us; by Jasus and my 
grandfather's sowl, I'd hunt with the divil this morning, so | would !”—Thus 
gay and happy, the thouzhtless sportsman cantered blithely to the cover side, 
where his favorite mare, ‘* Jumping Joan,” was in waiting with the groon. 

The company was numerous and varied. Country squires, jolly farmers and 
their would be-aristocratic sous ; the parish priest and his honest curate ;—the 
protestant rector—minus however the curate, who was unable to join in the 


| sport, inasmuch as it was with the very utmost economy and management he 


could contrive on twenty-five pounds a-year to provide for himself and wife the 
bare necessaries of existence. Hunting was a sour grape to him. Added to 
these were two or three young noblemen, each with a numerous train of hang- 
ers on; a half-pay captaim, who made both ends meet, heaven only knew how ; 
anda strange gentieman, dressed ina smart suit of black—which, though evi. 
dently not the work of a Dublin tailor, displayed a handsome figure and an 
admirably turned leg to the best advantage. Theonly remarkable item in the 
attire of this persouage, with the exception of his well-made clothes, was his 
boots. And they were certainly a strange pair—heavy, shapeless, and unwieldy, 
they appeared-formed rather to encase the ponderous hoof of an over-fed bullock 
than to protect the u ding of a gentleman so particular in costume as 
he who wore them. — ' +4 
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reynard at a slapping pace ; and after 
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with yawning dykes, puzzling walls, thick- 













and support | and selected his line, 
particularly struck with his appearance, as he is by no means handsome. But, | 
on examination, I soon discovered he is ‘every inch a race horse,” “ with | 


in the cause of his country, he is all on fire ; and, at once, “ gues a-head,” | 


He is a Star of the first magnitude,—shining with no borrowed light ; fired | 
with no artificial warmth ; and impelled by no ungenerous impulse ; but, guided | 


Aud truly his hospitality was of the right sort ;—an ox—three | 


him for many years ; was mounted by the same rider, Patriotism, that “ held the | set hedges with ditches at both sides, bill and valley, and here and.there deep 
ribbons” for old Tip ; his jockey was clad in “homespun,” and all by “ap- and broad streams of water. The fox, as if resolved to give is enemies some 


trouble ere they should handle his brush, went away across the wildest and most 
Had he actually walked over the ground the day before 
he could not have pitched upon one more severe or dan- 
Most of the field were soon thrown out. ‘he worthy rector got 4 


dangerous country. 


| gerous, 


walked along with long strides, in his slouching independent way, I was not Severe fall, but being shot into a ditch on a road side, escaped with a few insig- 


| nificant bruises. Others met with accidents more serious; but fortunately we 
Irishmen are so used to being banged about, that it takes e vast deal to knock 
the life out of us altogether. ‘ 

Stili reynard held on his way steadily and well, followed by a few couples of 
staunch hounds, who, alone of all the pack, had been-able to keep on anything 
_ like terms with bim—and by two still unspilt horsemen, Tom Conelly and the 
stranger in the boots; the first a stone’s throw in advance of the latter. 

Such had been Tom’s excitement, that it was some time ere he became aware 
of the almost solitary position in which he was placed. In fact, he was too 
much accustomed totake the lead, especially in rough countries like the one over 
| which he was riding, to wonder at being thus deserted by his companions. 

Such was the state of matters, when, after clearing a steep and rocky emi- 
nence, the waters of the Liffey appeared rolling along in calm and unobirusive 
dignity. The sturdy fox was making straight for the river, arti three jaded bu: 
true hounds hung close upon his brush. Reynard ga‘lantly took the water, and 
with difficulty reached the other side ; and just as he landed the hounds dashed 
in after him. Two only survived the passage, and resumed the chase on the 
Opposite shore. 

While this scene was passing before Tom Conelly’s eyes, a singular conflict 
was going on in his mind. He koew the water at this spot to be unfordable: he 
knew the current to be rapid. Jumping Joan had been sorely tried already, 
and he dreaded putting her strength to this last and most dangerous test. Tom, 
for the first time in his life, hesitated to ride up to the hounds. 

His hesitation was not, however, of long duration. Whilst he stiil wavered, 
the stranger with the boots overtook him, and cried, with a loud laugh, as he 
passed by ata fearfu! pace, ‘* What, Colonel, you done up too! then, by Jove, 
I must have this fellow’s brush myself.” And the stranger dashing his spurs 
into his horse, plunged into the river. A second plunge might thea have been 
heard.—Tom Conelly was himself again. ‘The stranger's horse was a superb 
creature: coal black and of beautiful proportions, made alike for speed and 
bottom. Jumping J-an had never hitherto met her match ; aad this reflectioa 
occurring to our friend just as his brother sportsman passed him, determined 
him at once. ‘ Yo, ho,” cried he; * this is the first time I have ever followed 
in another man’s wake, and by G— it shall be the last, if Jumping Joan is the 
jade I holdher.”” The current was strong, but it seemed as if some portion of 
the Colonel’e spirit had infused itself into his gallant mare, for her strength ap- 
peared renewed. She oreasted the current as if she had but just started, and 
effected a landing on the opposite bank almost at the same instant as the 
stranger. 

‘** Now for the best man and the best nag!” shouted Conelly. ‘* By my 
father’s hand, I'd ride against the devil himself this minute, and let my soul be 
the stake !” 

‘* Be careful he does not take you at your word some day,” roared the stran- 
ger, with an insulting laugh. “ It’s of no use your trying to lead, man—Follow 
ine if you can.” 

On! it was a fearful race—The stranger scouring over hedge and ditch, over 
wall and across water—with aheadlong and rowearied speed, as if he had but 
just left the cover side ; Tom Conelly, his lips compressed, his face pale, ex- 
cept his brow, which was flushed with anger—his eye set upon his rival, aseist- 
ing Joan with that consummate horsemanship for which he was so celebrated 
—And the poor beast, her nostrils dilated, her eyes glaring, her mane erect,— 
struggling onward for fame and victory. 

A rasper now presented itseif,—the stranger cleared it as clean as a whist'e. 
Jumping Joan followed him, but fell dead on the other side. Her master was 
thrown, dut fortunately escaped with a dislocated shoulder. ‘* It’s all up with 
her, | fear,” said the stranger, as he aided Conelly to rise. 

‘* Poor brute,”’ sighed the Colonel: “ your hand, sir; you are the first man 
ever rode with me ; still more served me in this way. My house is at hand— 
you'll dine with me, I hope?” 

“You must excuse me,” replied the stranger, ‘I must follow up our 
fox.” 

‘“‘ Damn the fox—never mind him !—Come along.” 

“Tn half an hour I'll be with you: and surely the sight of that troublesome 
fellow’s brush will afford you some cousolation after your mishap.” Thus 
speaking, the other vaulted into his saddle again, and with a clear and thrilling 
whoop, galloped off in the direction the hounds kad taken. 

Tom returned home with sore bones and a sorer heart ; cursing the sad m's- 
fortune which had cost him his favorite mare ; and inwardly marvelling at the 
wondrous bottom displayed by the black steed of the booted stranger. On his 
way towards his mansion, he met the jolly rector, who, having managed to ex- 
tricate himself from a ditch, was riding slowly and thoughtfully along, in hopes 
of hearing something of the result of the chase. Him Tom at once accosted ; 
and having related all that had occurred, insisted on his turning his horse’s head 
and going home witb him to dinner; adding, as an additional inducement, that 
they should then have an opportunity of discovering whether the stranger was 
as formidable an antagonist over his punch as he had proved himself in the 
field. 

Tom and the rector presently reached home, and had scarcely divested them- 
selves of their soile and soaking attire, when the redoubtable hero of the day 
arrived, bearing aloft in triumph the trophy of his success—the brush of poor 
reynard, and accompanied by the two gallant hounds that had so staunchly 
persevered in the pursuit. ; 

Dinner passed away—the cloth was removed, and the juice of the grape cir- 
culated freely among this well matched trio. Nor were its effects slow in 
making their appearance. The usually red nose of the rector became redder 
still, and his little eyes twinkled, if possible, with redoubled jollity and good 
humor. ‘Tom was a steady nine-botile man; it required something very severe 
indeed to produce any effect upon him. He had as yet taken but three ; and 
instead of seeming elevated, appeared on the contrary depressed by his pota- 
tions. This I have observed tu be.a common thing with deep drinkers. On 
the stranger, however, the effect of the wine had been very different. It had 
made him quite lively,—quite facetious ;—he laughed and he sang—he sang 
and he laughed; he cracked jokes with the red-nosed parson, and he abused 
the pope and popery with Tom Conelly. In fact, he was the life of the feast, 
as he had been the king of the hunt ; and as another bottle or two passed away ° 
the trio became the warmest of friends. se the , 

‘[ say,” hiccuped the stranger, ** Conelly, my buck, you said this morning 
you'd ride with the devil ?” 

*T did,” replied the taciturn Tom. 

‘“* And yet you couldn’t ride with me,” returned the other. 

‘“My mare broke down,” responded Tom. 

“ Whether or no you couldn't.” 

**T could.” 

“ T’'m sorry to contradict you "— 

* Damn me if I couldn’t.” 

‘Damn you then.” 

‘“Damn me!” cried Tom, who had hastily swallowed off a bumper,— 
‘Dama me—do you say—you infernal schaming.looking thief. Do you mean 
to insult me in my own house?” iti 

“ 1’ tell you what, Tom Conelly,” answered the stranger, “I don’t wish 
to quarrel with you; seeing, as you have just observed, that this is your own 
house—Ouly for that "— : 

“Qnly for what !"—and here Tom leaped to his feet with a violence that 
upset the table, glasses, decanters, bottles, and all,—and likewise overturned 
‘the rubicund rector and the impertinent strauger, who rolled in most admired 
| confusion upon the floor. 

_ “Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” roared the rector, as ane of the clumsy feet of the 
‘booted ” stranger came in contact with his face ;—*‘ Oh Lord !—Oh Lord !— 
A hoof, by heaven !—It is the devil—It is the devil. — I suspected it all day— 
Oh, help me up—let me go!” And thus roaring in indescribable terror, for- 
got even to call for his horse; but darted home as he was, bare-headed and on 
foot. What sort of a salutation he received from his worthy dame when he 














| got there, I leave to your own imagination to conceive. 


“ The devil!” exclaimed Tom Conelly as the rector thus unceremoniously 
departed —* The devil !” 

“ Aye, indeed,” answered the other, rising from his recumbent posture— 

Aye, indeed.” 

* You the devil !” 5 f > 

Aye, faith I am.—Tom Conelly, you challenged me to ride with you this 
morning ; I accepted your defiance, and I flatter myself you have had the worst 
of it; but that is not all—You have here this night repeatedly declared your- 


“ 








self mine—and mine you shal] be ”— 

You lie, you thief! How have I declared myself yours ?” 

“You repeatedly damned yourself, or requested me to damn you, which was 
all the same,” replied Old Nick, coolly. 

Tom Conelly darted to the bell; but just as he 
Thomas, the parish priest, opened the parlor door. 
priest, ‘this 1s a nice room—broken bottles, smashed decanters, 
wine-glasses in every corner. You are early done up, boys!” 

“It’s not that, your reverence,” cried Conelly—‘ This 
devil, and insists that I have sold myself to him.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the priest. 


was about to ring it, Father 
“ Faith,” said the worthy 
and deceased 


fellow bere ia the 
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Che Spirit of the Cues. 











“Yes sir,” replied the gentleman with the boots, “I am indeed that being, 
and I claim this man as my lawful property. He has several times this evening 
consigned his eyes, his blood, and his soul to me.” ; 

« Nonsense—nonsense,” cried the priest, laughing heartily. “‘ It is all 
a joke — Conelly, I wonder at you—I declare I never saw you so drunk 
before.” : 38 

“Js this a joke?” said the stranger ; and he held forth his band and laid it 
apon the table—wben smoke instantly appeared, followed by flame; and the 
marks of the four fingers and thumb remain to this day impressed upon the 
wood. 

At this evidence of the stranger's mysterious attributes, the priest started, 
and Conelly turned pale. “ Father, Father Thomas!” cried he; “ banish him 
to the Red Sea—banish him, for God's sake!” — 

‘« Where is your own clergyman '—This is his business, not mine.” 

‘ He is gone—The rascal, as soon as he smelt the rat, he bolted.”’ 

“Give me the bit of ground I was speaking of the other day, to build a 
chapel on, and I will drive the fiend from you for ever.” 

Tt is your’s—your’s for ever!” : 

“ Then—Satan depart from this house in nomine Domini, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti—Amen—per hoc signum crucis, et per hanc aquem, in sanctissimo 
nomine Dei et virginis semper beate2 ’— 

Crestfallen and silent the discovered enemy retreated from the house. And 
Tom Conelly kept his promise, and eves more than that, for he not only gave 
the good priest a perpetual lease of the ground, but he had the little chapel that 
you may see to this day, erected at his own exclusive charge, in gratitude for 
the deliverance he had experienced. Evil minded persons have, it is trae, en- 
deavored to put a very profane and anchristian construction upon the story, but 
for my own part * Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for January. 





THE LOUISIANA LAW OF COCK-FIGHTING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER.” 


About one hundred and twenty miles from New Orleans reposes, in all rural 
happiness, one of the pleasantest little towns in the south, that reflects itself in 
the mysterious waters of the Mississippi. To the extreme right of the town, 
looking at it from the river, may be seen a comfortable looking little building, 
surrounded by China trees, just such a place as sentimental misses dream of 
when they have indistinct notions of ‘settling in the world.” This little 
‘ burban bandbox,” however, is not occupied by the airs of love, nor the airs of 
the lute, but by a strong limb of the law, a gnarled one too, who knuckles 
down to business, and digs out of the ‘‘ uncertainties of his profession,” de- 
cisions, and reasons, and causes, and effects, no where to be met with except 
in the science called, par excellence, the ‘perfection of human reason.” 
Around the interior walls of this romantic looking place may be found an ex- 
tensive library, where are all the ‘statues,’ from Moses’ time down to the 
present day, are ranged side by side; and in these musty books the owner 
revels day and night, digesting ‘‘ digests,” and growing the while sallow him- 
self with indigestion. On the evening-time of a fine summer’s day, the sage 
lawyer might have been seen walled in with books and manuscripts, his eye 
full of thought, and bis bald high forehead sparkling with the rays of the setting 
sun, as if his genius was making itself visible to the senses; page after page 
he searched, musty parchments were scanned, the expression of care and aux- 
iety indented themselves in the stern features of his face, and with a sigh uf 
despair he desisted from his labors, uttering aloud his feelings that he feared 
his case was a hopeless one. Then he renewed again his mental labor with 
tenfold vigor, making the very silence with which he pursued his thoughts 
ominous, as if a 8pirit were in his presence. The door of the lawyer's office 
opened, there pressed forward a tall, gaunt figure of a man, a perfect model of 
physical power and endurance, a western flatboatman. The lawyer heeded 
not his presence, and started as if from a dream, as the harsh tones of enquiry, 
* Does a "Squire live here ?”’ grated upon his ears. ‘ They call me so,’ was 
the reply, as soon as the lawyer recovered from his astonishment. ‘ Well 
Squire,” continued the intruder, ‘1 have got a case for you, and [ want jes. 
tess, if it costs the best load of produce that ever came from In-di-an’.”” ‘he 
man of the law asked what was the difficulty. ‘It’s this, "Squire: I’m bound 
for Orleans, and put in here for coffee and other little fixins; a chap witha 
face whiskered up like a prairie dog, says, says he, ‘stranger, I see you have 
cocks on board of your boat—bring one ashore, and [’ll pit one against him 
that'll lick his legs off in less time than you could gaff him.’ Well, Squire, 
I never take a dar. Says I, stranger, I’m thar at wunce, and in twenty minutes 
the cocks were on the levee, like parfect saints. We chucked them together, 
and my cock, Squire, now mind, my cotk never struck a lick, not a single 
blow, but tuck to his heels and run, and by thunders, puked. The stakeholder 
gave up the money against me, and now I want jestess ; as sure as fogs, my 
cock was physicked, or he’d stood up to his business like a wild cat.” 

The lawyer heard the story with patience, and flatly refused to have any 
thing todo with the matter. ‘ Perhaps,” said the boatman, drawing out a 
corpulent pocket book, ‘‘ perhaps you think [ can’t pay—here’s the money ; 
help yourself—-give me jestess, and draw like an ox team.” 

To the astonishment of the flatboatman, the Jawyer still refused, but unlike 
many of his profession, gave his would.be client, without charge, some genera! 
advice about going on board his boat, shoving off for New Orleans, and aban- 
doning the suit altogether. The flatboatman started with profound astonish- 
ment and asked the lawyer “ if he was sure enough ’Squire.” Receiving an 
affirmative reply, he pressed every argument he could use, to have him under- 
take his case and get him “ jestess,” but when he found his efforts were una- 
vailing, he quietly seated himself for the first time, put his hat aside, crossed 
his legs, and looking up to the ceiling with the expression of great patience, 
requested the ‘’Squire to read him the Louisiana laws on cock-fighting.”’ 
The lawyer said he did not know of asingle statute in the state on the sub- 
ject; the boatman started up as if he was shot, exclaiming, ‘‘ No laws in the 
state on cock-fighting? No, no, Squire, you cap’t possum me; give us the 
law.” The refusal again followed ; the astonishment of the boatman increased, 
and throwing himself in a comico heroic attitude, he carried his long fingers 
ruund the sides of the reom and asked *‘ what all them thar books were about ?”’ 
“All about the law.” ‘ Well then, Squire, am [ to underscand that not one 
of them thar books contain a single Jaw on cock-fighting *” 

“You are.”’ 

‘* And, "Squire, am I to understand that thar ain’t no laws in Louisiana on 
cock. fighting.” 

‘You are.” 

“And am [to understand that you call yourself a ’Squire, and that you 
don’t know any thing about cock-fighting ?”’ 

“* You are.” 

The astonishment of the boatman at this ‘reply fora moment was unbounded, 
and then suddenly ceased ; the awe with which he looked upon “ the Squire” 
also ceased, and resuming his natural awkward and familiar carriage, he took 
up his hat, and walked to the door, and with a broad grin of supreme contempt 
iu his face, he observed, “ that a ’Squire that did not know the laws of cock- 
fighting, in his opinion, was distinctly a dam fool.” N. O. Tropic. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE OLD EDITORS? 
BY THE RED NOSED MAN. 


There fe!l under my observation, one rainy afternoon, an obituary notice in 
some old newspaper, which went on to say :—‘ Departed this life, on the — 
, Mr. Timothy So-and-so, for several years editor of the Gazette.” 
Up to this period I had maintained an opinion something similar to that held by 
Mr. Weller, junior, relative to post-boys, when he expressed his firm conviction 
that they never died at all, but rode out of the world in some surreptitious man- 
ner on the back of an old donkey, similarly constituted ; I had, in fact, arrived 
at the conclusion that the old editors and the old newspapers evaporated in 
pairs, in some such manner, nobody knew where. But here was the faith of 
many long years staggered in an instant ; here was the fact staring me in the 
face, that an old editor had shuffled off this mortal coil just as every-day peo- 
ple do, had written his last paragraph, and had gone to have his proof revised 
in another world ! 

Well, it was a long time ere I could get into my old train of thought. True, 
I had heard of editors dying, but then they were oct editors at the period of 
their demise ; they were not summoued directly from the paste, scissors, and 
the quill. Some had, by some means or other, gut into the Legislature, either 
State or National—others again had taken to poring over Chitty and other au- 
thorities, of octavo size, bound in law calf—some had laid down the pen and 
taken up physic—some the pulpit, and not a few the poor-house. They could 
not be said to have gone out of the world editorially, having gone back into ob- 
Scurity among the great mass of the public—a body to which editors are con- 
Stantly appealing, but from which, in my mind, they are totally distinct. Nei- 
ther can book makers, either of prose or poetry, review writers or pamphleteers, 
de comprised in the category, they come under the designation of authors—that 
class of men who are prone to living in garrets, and are given to wearing paper 
dickies: poor devils ! 

But your Editor, the man who writes the leader, compiles the on dits, and 
Says cutting things of “‘ our contemporary ” in the daily newspaper, is a differ- 
ent sort of a being altogether. He occupies, as it were, an isolated position, 
and like Alexander Selkirk, is “‘ monarch of all he surveys.” Does the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Queen of England, or the Ottoman Porte com- 
mit any ‘* overt act,” and who but the editor ‘‘ handles them without gloves ?” 
Who is it but the man who edits the newspaper that takes in hand some half a 
million of people at a time, and tells them to their face that they are a dogged, 


‘ 





-headed and ill-conditioned set of — who are going to their ruin as fast 
as their blind delusion can carry them ? ho has the daring to say so to those 
very people every morning, as they read his paper over their toast and coffee ! 
Who but he has the temerity to say that public opinion may sometimes be 
wrong, and, moreover, who acts as gudfather, sponsor, and guardian to any 
unfiedged “opinion ” that obtains in the community? Who but the newspaper 
man taketh upon himself to cut up buge quartos, criticise the critics, and ex- 
press his opinions, in plain English, of scribbling divines, doctors, poets, and 
pun makers? Who shal! say that, as the editor lives a literary potentate, he 
may nevertheless make his exit from this great earthly stage ‘ike the pegasus 
he bestrides, the “public’?’’ I, for one, can’t bring myself to believe it. 

It is a very common thing to see in a paper some such notice as—‘‘ Owing 
to the illness of the editor, our readers must excuse the lack of editorial mat 
ter in to-day’s paper.” Some may argue from this, that as an editor is subject 
to the ** ills which flesh is heir to,” he also experiences the ultimate mortal in 
conveniences therefrom; but fortunately for my theory, it invariably happens 
that some brother editor a few days afterward, announces in a three line para- 
graph that the said editor, he is ‘ happy to say, has entirely recovered from his 
late illness, and has resumed his editorial chair’’ It is always the case—one 
notice is as sure to follow the other as day is to succeed night. They never 
‘**make a die of it.” 

Now what in the world has become of the old editors—ihe newspaper men 
of yesterday—the ancient regime? No O'd Mortality living has seen anything 
relative to their whereabouts on the tombstones-the parish records are silent upon 
the subject, and the vestry books say nothing about it. Ask any of the oldest 
inhabitants what became of the editor of such and such a paper, and they shake 
their heads and tell you that they don’t know—he moved away, and that was 
the last they heard of him. One of two things must be the fact, either that 
these editorial monarchs become wearied uf power after a time, write a pathetic 
farewell address to their readers, then quietly abdicate, go to hoeing cabbages, 
and writing ‘ letters from under a bridge ’’—move into the woods and go crazy 
like old Lear: or dry up and blow away some day when the mail fails, without 
giving any previous notice to anybody. I sagely suspect the latter, and that 
they are borne off on the wings of some brilliant idea, sojourn for a time in the 
land of defunct non-paying subscribers, whom they attack and write down, 
and then go off where troth is stereotyped, and the result of their labors in the 
cause of virtue aad good morals is collected in files, bound up, and laid away on 


the shelves of eternity? Others may think as they please, but that is my opi- 
ion. New Orleans Republican. 


A SPORTING PRAIRIE TOUR. 

Sir Witviam Stewart.—We have for some time been aware that prepara 
tions were on foot for an expedition to set furth in the spring ona hunting and 
exploring excursion to the ‘‘ Far West ’’—to the sources of the streams which 
from among the Rocky Mountains take their course, some westward to the Pa- 
cific, and others through the great * Father of Waters” to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The gentleman who in the main designed and is to carry out this adventurous 
scheme is Sir Wm. Drummond Stewart, the wealthy Scotch baronet, who has 
for several weeks been passing his time in our city, engaged partially in mak- 
ing his preparations for the expedition. Sir William has already made two ex- 
cursions across our Western prairies, hunting the buffalo and other large 
game with which they abound, and visiting the various tribes of Indians who 
roam across their vast extent. He returned to Scotland about two years since, 
and has subsequently travelled extensively in Europe and the East, visiting 
Russia, Circassia and the Holy Land. But he has now returned, and in this 
third journey is about to seek out not only trophies of skill in the chase, upon a 
scale, too, not known in Great Britain, but to explore the lakes which abound 
near the head waters of La Platte and the Yellow Stone. ; 

Sir William will leave here in the course of che approaching month, and it is 
supposed that the expedition will set forth from Weston, a point on the Mis- 
souri, between the middle of April and the first of May next. The party will 
consist of some fifty persons, completely equipped for the purposes of such an 
excursion. At presext it is supposed that they will ascend the Platte river, in 
the plaius bordering upon which the buffalo 1s found in vast numbers, till they 
reach its source. Nut far from here—speaking comparatively, of course—the 
Yel!ow Stone takes its rise in Lake Eustace, which, with other large lakes, it 
is the intention of these voyageurs to explore. They will sojourn for a while 
among the Crow and Snake Indians, visiting such other tribes as they may find 
upon their route. 

[t is not a rare thing to find among the English instances in which a bold and 
daring spirit, blended with a thirst for adventure, overpowers the influences of 
education and habitual association and lead them to abaudon the refinements 
and blandishments of polished society, and seek excitement in foreign travel by 
land and sea—for the English push their private yachts far and wide in search 
of pleasure. But it is indeed rare to find this enthusiasm for wild and rugged 
sport so intense and so enduring as in the case of Sir Wm. Stewart. And since 
his fame as a traveller gives us a license to speak of him with freedom as of a 
public man, it may be permitted to us to say that those qualities of mind which 
prompt him to excursions so adventurous and so remote from his home are 
united with others so amiable that all cannot but share a degree of sympathy as 
to the issue of his undertaking. 

We cannot but think Sir William under an obligation to the lovers of the 
hazards and exciting sports of wild Western life to give @ narrative of his ex- 
ploits, so interesting in recital among his friends. 
he should write his impressions of life in the United States, in which his long 
residence has qualified him to form deliberate and enlightened opinions. The 
most candid book of travels yet written of this country was by a countryman of 
Sir William, likewise a man of high rank—we allude to the Hon. Charles Au 
gustus Murray. When such gentlemen as these and Lord Morpeth shall de- 
scribe manners in America, the mass of our people will no lunger confound, as 
at present, the high breeding, intelligence and manliness of an English gentle- 
man with the ignorance, venality, assumption and Aippancy of hired tourists 
and peddling old women. It is as unfair to judge of the character of a culti- 
vated Englishman by the standard of a cockney traveller or Yorkshire smug- 
gler, as to estimate a gentleman of New England by the measure of a Yankee 
pediar. Picayune. 








THE VESTRIS FAMILY. 

Vestris, who died at a very advauced age at Paris about a month since, made 
his debut, with prodigious success, in 1772, when he had just attained his 12th 
ycar. Our readers may remember that we recorded his birth, which took place 
vehind the scenes at the Opera House, and that his mother’s name was Allard. 
After the stripling’s third appearance, his father, Vestiis the Great, laying hold 
of his right leg with his two hands, and approaching it to his lips, exclaimed, in 
[talianised French, ‘* Let me salute this leg—’tis the leg of a divinity!" He 
confessed at the moment that his son would one day be a greater proficient 
than himself, and added, ** Posterity will explain the phenomenon when it re- 
collects that my son had the felicity of having his father for instructor.” He 
would not, however, allow him to assume the glorious name of Vestris before 
he was convinced that he was not unworthy of it. 
was for some years called Auguste ; a little later his sire authorised them to 
join the five first letters of his paternal to the maternal name, and then he was 
known as Vestrallard ; noz was it before he obtained ‘an extraordinary triumph 


and, as the most brilliant of rewards, allowed him to be invested with the name 
of * Vestris.”’ 

Occasionally, however, the fils illustre caused considerable chagrin to the 
father; on a certain day he absolutely refused to dance at all, notwithstanding 
the orders of the Queen, who had commanded an opera, on account of William 
II[., then at Paris. It was on this occasion the father remonstrated solemoly 
with his son, ‘* What! you are seeking to embroil * la Maison Bourbon’ with 
‘la Maison Vestris,’ which have lived for so many years in the best harmony 
together.” In fact, the ‘‘ Maison Bourbon’ took the matter au serieux, and 
sent the refractory Vestris for eight days a prisoner to For |’Eveque. 

Another day Baron de Bretevil was reproaching the father with some mis. 
conduct of hisson. ‘* Let him take care,” said the Minis.er, *‘ for my arms.are 
long.” ‘*So much the worse,” replied Pére Vestris, with a doctoral tone, 
“ for long arms are not at all suited to the graces or the genre noble.” 

In Vestris’s best days he was a dancer of incomparable activity and elegance. 
He was, however, more renowned as a dancer taan a mime, and more distin- 
guished by his steps than by his acting. He excelled especially in *‘ pirouettes,” 
a genre which, if he did not invent, he perfectioned ; and so unrivalled was his 
popularity, that foreigners resorted to Paris on purpose to see him dance. I 
is a fact, that in the excursions he made to London, guineas were thrown to 
him by handfuls on the stage, which one may observe, en passant, was a gene- 
rosity of mauvais ton, and has never been repeated since. Vestris, who had 
triumphed over the rivality of Nivelon and Gardel, was in his turn vanquished 
by the popularity of Duport, and he retired in 1816, at the age of 56, from the 
stage, after having flourished at the Opera House for near half a century. 

Dasiag sixty years the Vestris family have peopled all the theatres of Ea- 
rope with dancers and actors. The first Vestris was a native of Florence, and 
arrived at Paris in about 1740, under the auspices of one of his brethers, who 
was cook and favorite of Col. Barbarini. The family soon followed in swarms, 
and lighted on the Opera-house like a flight of zephyrs, and have since perpe- 
tuated themselves frum generation to generation. Even at this day one of 
Vestris’ children is maitre de ballets at Vienna. 

Vestris, the ‘* Dieu de la Danse” (the lately deceased), was a man of easy 
manners and of an amiable disposition, r ted.and beloved by his comrades. 
It was of him his father said—* It is in order ot to humiligeadis ethe spectators too 





much that my son touches the ground at all. London Era. 


Especially du we wish that | 


As a natural son, the youth | 


in a new ballet, that his father, with tears in his eyes, sought him in his box, | 
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A CHINESE CRICKET-MATCH. 


Extracted from a private letter from Canton. 


“We accompanied our friend Quang through several very narrow streets, so 
very narrow, indeed, that, happening to meet a mandarin in his kew, or sedan, 
we were obliged to stand close up with our backs to the houses at each side ; 
and as he passed we could each have taken a small pull at his yellow nose. 
The streets in Canton are all very narrow. As it got dark, Quang led the way ; 
his long black tail and dark dress giving him the appearance of a large tadpole. 
He went sideling on in front of us. We arrived at a low, narrow door, into 
which we stooped and squeezed ourselves, and, keeping close to his ‘ tail,’ we 
soon found ourselves in a small room lit by three lanterns as large as regimental 
double-drums, and of the same shape, and seven or eight oblate spheroids, 
which were dangled about in the hands of the gamesters’ attendants, and by 
some of the ‘sporting gentlemen’ themselves, so anxious were they about the 
game. ‘ Tseng tow ke!’ cried our conductor, which means, ‘ Clear the way!’ 
But we checked his rudeness, and declared we only came as Visitors, and did 
not intend to bet. 

‘In the centre of the room was a round table ornamented at the edges with 
arichly carved ivory rim. In the centre of this table was a large porcelain 
bowl of a delicate white colour, veined and clouded with very pale tints of 
purple. Round this bowl were assembled some fifteen or twenty Chinese gen- 
tlemen, evidently in a state of anxious expectation and impatience. At oppo- 
site sides of the bow! stood two Chinese attendants, who acted as backers of 
the respective combatants, each being armed with a straw. The match was 
now ordered to begin. 

“Two other attendants immediately made their way through the crowd, each 
with a little carved ivory case, having a gold top of open work like an aromatic 
scent-box. Out of the cases were produced two large crickets! These fight- 
ing insects are regularly trained for the contest by a variety of curious proces- 
ses. They are of a dusky colour, with strong legs and thighs, thick bodies, and 
| broad bull-head, and have mouths that bite like the front claw of a little crab. 
The combatants were placed at the same time on the inside surface of the 
bowl, and sliding down quickly, came against each other headforemost, with a 
dry, crisp, cracking sound. But they immediately drew back, and began to 
manceuvre in the air with their frout legs. At sight of this, great applause was 
bestowed by the company. 

_“ The gamesters, however, soon became too impatient to bear with this dis- 
play of ‘science,’ and the backers were ordered to make them ‘ go to work.’ 
Accordingly the backers advanced their straws, and stirred, and turned, and 
poked the crickets, till the creatures became so exasperated at what they. evi- 
dently thought to be the strong provocation given by each other, that they 
reared themselves on their hindermost legs, and danced and bit, and wrestled 
with their front legs, and pulled, and scratched, and tore, and rolled over and 
over, and jumped up and down, and slid about, and bled and foamed at the 
mouth, and pieces of skin and joints of legs were strewn quivering over the 
bottom of the bowl. 

‘The Chinese gent!emen were all excited to the highest degree. They also 
capered, and slid, and jumped up and down, and pulled and scratched, and 
squeaked and screamed, and frothed at the mouth, while their eyes were all 
like glitterig beads. They betted for fly-cakes (small black flies being baked 
in these cakes by way of currants); but the thing hazarded is only nominal, 
because gambling for money is contrary to the laws. These nice cakes, there- 
fore, are understood privately to mean money. 

‘*T confess that I was at last so absurd as to become excited myself as the 
fight went on, and made several! bets of ten cakes, with the understanding that 
my cakes meant dollars. My friend, Capt. H., im order to prevent me from be- 
ing ‘done,’ hedged all my bets. I felt certain as to which of the crickets 
would win ; for one of thei had by this time no atom of wing left, and scarcely 
half a leg to stand upon, while the other had one ragged wing quite entire at 
the shoulder, and three good stumps of thighs. 

‘“‘ My bets had by this time amounted to one hundred dollars, Capt. H. hav- 
ing carefully hedged to the same amount with different sporting gentlemen in 
the room. No sooner, however, had I made my bet of the last ten cakes, than 
the cricket which was reduced to a mere body, and which, of course, I had 
betted against, bit the head of his adversary completely off. There lay the 
vanquished cricket, and there lay its head, with the mouth opening and ee I 
I have not the slightest idea how it was done. It all seemed fair enough ; and, 
I may add, with shame in my participation, barbarous enough,—as bad as our 
cock-fighting. But how did it happen that my cricket lost? Surely some 
blackleg long-tail must have done the deed with an invisible pair of nippers. 

‘‘ Howbeit, I paid the hundred dollars. Capt. H. then went round the room 
laughing, to collect his bets, which would just have got the money back again ; 
when suddenly a servant rushed in as pale as ashes, and cried out that three 
mandarins anda troop of soldiers were about to surround the house. Down 
came the large lanterns from the ceiling,—out went those in the hand,—smash 
went the porcelain basin,—and amidst the scrambling rush of the crowd, and 
the crashing sound of china under foot, I was routed about in the dark, first one 
| way, then the other, till eventually I fought my way out in the street by some 
| other door than the one-at which I had entered, and fell over the prostrate body 

of Capt. H., who was lying with his head in a broken lantern, but not hurt, 
| with the exception of a few severe bruises.”’ 














MR. DICKENS AND HIS NOTES. 

[Since the preceding page was printed we have received the following letter 
containing a few words which the writer desired might be added to his commu- 
nication. ] 

‘* Observer,” in bis poor way, and generally “ calamo currente,”’ has endea- 
vored, through the medium of the * Spirit of the Times,” to invalidate the tes- 
timony against our country, especially his aspersions on the South, of Mr. 
Dickens—ano doubt somewhat to the annoyance of many of its readeis, who 
would, no doubt, have preferred other subjects ;—~and that the communications 
aad been better written. The Printer’s Devils, too, have made them appear worse 
Both fur the sake of the Editor and his subseri- 
bers the subject 1s now dropt * in toto,” by ‘*Observer.’’ But in doing so he 
wishes to correct and add to the article on the preceding page. He desires the 
' word denounce,” inserted in lieu of the word “ stigmatize,” in referring to 
| the Slave Trade, &c., and to add the following paragraph :— 

Our patriotic President, in a recent message to Congress, very appositely, 

| as regards the subject uf Slavery in this country, remarks :—‘ It must not be 
‘forgotten that the [*Slave’] trade, though now universally reprobated, was, 
“up to alate period, prosecuted by all who chose to engage in it, and there 
|‘ were unfortunately but few Christian Powers, whose subjects were not per- 
‘mitted and even encouraged, to share in the profits of what was regarded as 
“perfectly legitimate commerce. Jt originated at a period long before the 
‘“ United States had become independent, and was carried on within our borders 
‘in opposition to the most earnest remonstrances and expostulations of some of 
* the colonies, in which it was most actively prosecuted. Those engaged in it 
“were as little liable to enquiry or interruption as apy others. Its character 
* thus fixed by common consent and general practice, could only be changed by 
‘the positive assent of each and every nation, expressed either in the form of 
“municipal law or conventional arrangement. The United States led the way 
“in efforts to suppress it. They claim no right to dictate to others, but they 
“resolved, without waiting for the co operation of other Powers, to prohibit it to 
“their own citizens, and to visit the perpetration by them with condign punish- 


| then they might have been. 








“ment.” 

The President’s Message, 28 a matter of course, will arrest the attention of 
all the Statesmen of Europe ; but this is probably the only form in which it will 
attract the notice of Mr. Dickens. For his benefit, I have italicised certain 
passages of it; and as corroborating the position I had previously assumed. 

OsseRver. 





The anonymous writer, ‘‘ Chifney,’”’ furnished his article (on the preceding 
page) as a ‘* pendent” for the other tableau as drawn by the “ Looker on.” One 
has made the ‘entries’ of the stake ; the other has ‘‘ trotted them out,””—at 
the same time glancing at their capabilities, and at their grooms, jockies, theit 
appointments, &c. No one has any cause for complaint, any more than for 
Jack Downing’s letters. Noone will have any right to apply any part of it to 
themselves. Gen. Wynn, and other “ Generals” have been trainers. ‘ The 
Captain” has distinguished himself as a very fast horse upon “the National 
Course.’ Who has not heard of Eclipse’s stubborn son, “ Nollifier?”  Po- 
nies” without namber have beew on the turf, as well as ‘‘ Envoys” and “ Te- 
cumsehbs.” 

Bot articles were sent to the Editor anonymously, but if it be necessary 
that the writer's name be given (though he shrinks from such kind of notoriety,] 
it is at any one’s service. The article is to be regarded as in a great meastire 
imaginary, though some may discover facts under the disguise. 








The Spirit of the Times. 


March 4 











ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONBRIEFF, ESQ. 


THE SANGUINARY PUBLIC. 

During the term of Elliston’s first lesseeship of the Royal Circus, now the 
Surrey, he was very hard run by the production at Astley’s of the celebrated 
Spectacle entitled ** The Blood Red Knight ; or, the Fatal Bridge,” the first 
Equestrian Spectacle of its peculiar class that had appeared, and which nearly 
emptied his house, while it filled that of his rival to overflowing. 

“The Blood Red Knight, or the Fatal Bridge,” said Elliston, contemptu- 
ously, on hearing some one noticing“ its success. “I am not to be abridged 
in this manner. Blood! blood! if the sanguinary public want blood, if the 
sweet lumps are only to be refined with blood, they shall have enough of it, 
ay, and sawdust too, into the bargain for that matter—they shall sup full of 
horrors! Send for Tom Dibdin.”’ 

Tom was accordingly sent for, and came shambling and snuffling along to 
know what Elliston wanted. 

“Want, sir?” said Elliston. ‘I wapt youto fight the Blood Red Knight 
—cut his throat, sir—the public are homicidal—they like blood. You must 
write me a piece, sir, redolent with gore, and call it, ‘ Blood will have Blood ; 
or, the Battle of the Bridges’—Blackfriars against Westminster—and see 
which bridge will carry its resident manager over the most safely ! If they 
will make our theatres slaughterhouses they shall !”’ 

“Bioop wILL Have Bioop; or, THe Batice or THE Brinces !” was 
accordingly produced, and Elliston had no reason to regret having catered to 
the taste of the sanguinary public, or, as he remarked, much to Tom Dibdin’s 
.ndignation, ‘“ having given the swinish multitude hog-puddings for supper.” 


THE FALLEN HERO. ys 

Though the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston had their birth 
when he was “full of the god,” it must not be inferred that he was either na- 
turally or habitually a drunkard ; he was certainly in some measure a bon v1- 
vant, and fond of his glass, but he required good fellowship to make the bottle 
pass to his mind. Witha congenial spirit, a social friend, he would indeed 
drink pottle-deep. His great delight was to be Rex Convivii—to indulge in 
the song, the speech, and the sentiment; the joke, the tale, the anecdote. 
Without a companion to his taste, he could pass days and not touch a single 
drop ; but when once he indulged, it was with his usual ardour; he set no 
bounds to his libations. There might be this excuse for his excesses, wine 
had not the stupifying effect upon him it generally has upon weaker natures ; 
it did but freshen his fancy—give a keener zest to his enjoyment, heighten his 
humour, and supply him with a thousand waggish expedients. Had it been 
his destiny to have chosen his own death, he would certainly, like royal Cla- 
rence, have decided on ending his days in a butt of Malmsey. That he did 
not, like Cassio when he drank, ‘‘ put an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains,” a thousand instances might be recounted. 

The relator of the following anecdote was present when the whimsical con- 
tretemps it details occurred, and can vouch for its correctness. 

Playing Richmond, one night, to Kean’s Richard—which he was very fond 
of doing, being cunning in fence—Elliston was so drunk, that after killing Rich- 
ard, he staggered, stumbled over the body, fell prostrate, and measured his 
length by the side of it. The audience hissed tremendously at this unseemly 
conclusion, which somewhat recalled him to his senses. Wishing in this dilem- 
ma to make his exit with as good a grace as possible, drunk as he was, he hit 
upon this ludicrous expedient, catching an idea from his prostrate situation 
and the analagous circumstances of the times. It was shortly after the battle 
of Waterloo—much had been said in the papers of the propriety of raising a 
subscription for the widows and orphans of those who had fallen on the field of 
battle in that memorable contest—vaguely remembering this, and recovering 
his ejuilibrium as well as he could, Elliston advancing to the front of the 
stage, and with great gravity thus addressed the audience, who naturally ex- 
pected he was going to otier them some apology :— 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen—hic—I have great pleasure in—hic—”’ (a laugh) 
‘‘in informing you that to-morrow evening—hic—it is my intention to—hic—” 
(another laugh) “that is to devote the profits of the—hic—performance to the 
benefit of the orphans and widows of those fallen heroes—hic—” (a laugh)— 
‘‘ that is of those brave men who have fallen—hic—on the field of battle—” 
(another laugh)—‘ in the memorable struggle of Bosworth—hic—” (loud 
shouts)—‘‘no, I beg pardon, I mean Waterloo.”—(Bravo! bravo! and im- 
mense applause.) 

Charmed by this generous resolution, the audience loudly cheered the an- 
nouncement, and the actor staggered off with the exclamation, ‘I wish they 
may get it!” 

Of course no such benefit as that announced took place, but the unexpected- 
ness of the intimation had the desired effect for the moment of extricating El- 
liston from a very disagreeable position, in which, as a fallen hero, his indul- 
gence of the glass had temporarily placed him. 


COMPLETE IRISH PIECE! 

During his proprietorship of the Olympic Theatre, Elliston requested the 
narrator of these anecdotes, whom he had recently introduced to the theatri- 
cal world as a dramatist, to write him an Jrish Burletta, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the talents of Mr. Fitzwilliam, at that time as popular for his persona- 
tion of Irish characters, as was afterwards poor Power. ‘The dramatist accord- 
ingly selected the well-known anecdote of the Duke of Richmond, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, knighting, ina drunken frolic, a poor Irish inn-keeper ; 
who, the next morning, when his Grace wished to recall what he had done, 
only answered him with the observation, that he had not the smallest objection 
in life to be un-knighted himself, ‘‘ but then, your Grace,” said he, ‘‘ what will 
my lady say ?”’ 

The idea was highly approved of, and the first act of the drama. comprising 
the benighting of the duke, his subsequent revelry, and the knighting of the 
inn-keeper was speedily written. Elliston was delighted with it, and ordered 
it to be put into immediate rehearsal, telling the author to go home and write 
day and night, till he had finished the other act. 

His injunctions were obeyed to the letter, and on the morning of the third 
day following, the task was completed, and the author triumphantly repaired to 
the theatre with the MS. of the second act under his arm; but what was bis 
consternation on reaching the stage-door, to see a bill posted up announcing 
the first performance, that evening, of the first act of his piece, under the 
title he had given it, “‘ The Knight of the Boots; or, What will my Lady 
say ! 

With all the irritability of his race, he rushed to Elliston and demanded the 

reason of such undramatic treatment. 
‘* My dear fellow,” said Elliston, coolly, ‘‘ what could we do? we were dy- 
ing for something for Fitz to appear in, and really your first act is so excel- 
lent, we woe it a pity the public should be deprived of the pleasure of see- 
ing it, even while you were preparing the second, we have therefore determined 
on producing it to-night. Your second act, for I see you have it there, we will 
reserve as a bonne bouche, till Wednesday, when it will be quite an agreeable 
surprise to the audience, who will not expect it, and will consequently relish it 
all the more.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” exclaimed the mortified dramatist, ‘“‘I shall be ruined ! 
What can you expect from only playing the first act of the piece? What ma- 
nager, before yourself, ever thought of representing an unfinished drama, — 
serving up the disjecta membra poeta to the public in this manner,—finishing in 
the middle? The piece will certainly be damned !”” 

“Tl be d d if it shall !” said Elliston, coolly ; ‘“ so let that suffice.” 

“We shall all be damned!” was the author's angry rejoinder, in an under 

tone, ‘and very deservedly too.” 
_ There was, however, no alternative but to submit. The first act was accord- 
ingly represented, and through the drollery of Fitzwilliam, and the fun inci- 
dental to the subject, was perfectly successful. This was very contrary to the 
expectations of the author, who was of course greatly elated with his good for- 
tune, anticipating still greater success on the completion of the piece ; argu- 
ing, that if so much had been done with one act, twice as much might certainly 
be expected to be accomplished with two. 

On the Wednesday following the second act was got ready, and the piece 
played in its perfect state; but such is the effect of first impressions, that the 
addition was by no means considered an improvement : and after the scene of the 
drunken revelry, which concluded the first act, the cream of the jest, consisting 
in the Duke’s mortification, and Paddy’s pertinacity in his imperturbable repli- 
cation, “ What will my lady say ?” went off in a very “stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable” manner ; so much so, that it was resolved the next morning to consign 
the second act to the tomb of all the Capulets ! 


ELLISTON AN M.P. 
Elliston had a great opinion of his own oratorical powers, and imagined him- 


self eminently qualified for the senate. Having a keen eye to the Treasury: 


bench, he always had a strong idea that he should shine as a legislator, and se- 
riously thought of becoming an M.P in a parliamentary sense, as well as in a 
theatrical one ; and of representing the aristocracy and democracy of the coun- 
Oy in another house and on ano:her stage than that of Drury Lane or the 
mpic. 
Among other attempts that he made for this 
the least worthy of notice : 
_ On Sheridan announcing his intention of withdrawing from the representa- 
tion of Stafford, and putting up for Westminster, Elliston thought the golden 
chance he had so long sighed for presented itself. He wunsollndiy wrote to 


purpose, the following is not one 


Mr. G * * * * * *, the great patron of the then rotten borough of Stafford, 
whose influgnce had always ensured the return of Sheridan, to whom he was a 
staunch friend, and who it was well known could command a seat in the House 
for any one he might choose to nominate. In a letter to this gentleman, Ellis- 
ton modestly offered himself as a candidate, and solicited his interest, without 
which, as he remarked, he well knew, a contest could not be sustained with any 
chance of success. To this application he received the following laconic and 
pointed rebuff : 
‘‘ My dear Sir,—I! should have much pleasure in acceding to your request, 
but the fact is, 1 have promised all my influence to Mr. Grimaldi.” 

Elliston was not at all abashed by this reply, but answered it with the fol- 
- in which he certainly had not the worst of the correspondence : 

“My dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the favour of your answer. In 
desiring to become a Member for Stafford, [ was actuated by the reflection that 
as one theatrical proprietor and eminent dramatist had retired from the repre- 
sentation of that borough, he could not perhaps be more properly succeeded 
than by another theatrical proprietor and popular dramatic representative, 
though I was too good a critic to wish that emment person Mr. Sheridan and 
myself should at all be considered as rivals, and afford a handle for the profi- 
cients in the ‘ School for Scandal.” I am not at all surprised at your an- 
nouncement that you have promised all your interest to Mr. Grimaldi. As he 
owed his introduction, as a popular representative of the people on the stage 
of Covent Garden, to the auspices of ‘‘ Mother Goose,” it is not astonishing 
(that which is good for the goose being also good for the gander) that he should 
wish his return for Stafford to be secured by one of her sons! I do not know 
but that the constituents of Stafford would be wore fitly represented by that 
great clown than they could be by me. The borough, the patron, and the 
member will be alike worthy of one another; and | should advisg, for the 
benefit of all parties, that among tke first measures brought forward, should be 
a motion to reduce the duty on foolscap !” 


THE CATARACT OF THE GANGES. 

No one could more dexterously extricate himself from the horns of a dilem- 
ma than could Elliston, and no one was ever more ready in turning the tables, 
giving a bowl for a rubber, a ‘‘ Roland for an Oliver,’’ than he was. Of this 
adroit faculty, the following is an amusing instance : 

One morning, during the very successful run at Drury Lane, of the grand 
hippo-dramatic spectacie, ‘“‘ The Cataract of the Ganges,” which, according to 
the bills, nightly overflowed the house, the author of the piece, who then resi- 
ded in the immediate neighbourhood of the theatre was rather surprised at re- 
ceiving a suramons, through little West, the messenger, to attend Mr. Elliston 
instantly, On some very important business. 

“I don’t know what it is,” said the goodnatured West, * but it is something 
very particular, and there are two rv:her strange-lovking persons waiting in 
Mr. Elliston’s private room.” 

At first the dramatist, half in doubt who these persons might be, decided on 
disobeying the mandate, but the persuasions of West reassured him, and in a 
very few minutes he was ushered into Elliston’s, sanctum sanctorum, on the O. 
P. side of the stage,‘behind the scenes. 

Elliston was seated in state before the centre of a large table, which was 
covered with papers. On one side of him sat a copyist writing letters from 
his dictation ; on the other side was Mr. Winston, the acting manager; while 
in another part of the room, near the fireplace, were seated the two strangers, 
mentioned by West—very odd, outlandish, weather-beaten, sunburnt-looking 


the dramatist had at first been apprehensive of meeting. 
The dramatist was proceeding to inquire Elliston’s business with him, who 
looked more than usually important and majestic, when a commanding wave of 


were given to West, to take to the master-carpenter, to give to the first wing- 
man, who in his turn was to signify them to the second fly-man. ‘There was 
then some regulation for the first stage-door keeper, Byfield, to communicate to 
the second stage-door keeper, Tyson. A note respecting a private box to a 
nobleman, high in office, was then dictated to the copyist ; after which Ellis- 
ton, with a preparatory hem, condescended to enter upon the business, for 
which he had required the attendance of the wondering dramatist. 

‘IT have sent for you, sir,” said he, “to expose, ow the witness of these gen- 
tlemen, two worthy persons, who have done me the favour to come here ex- 
pressly, the gross ignorance to which a too blind partiality, a too confiding for- 
bearance has led me tocommit the literary reputation of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane—a reputation you have so cruelly compromised.” 

‘**Asto compromising the literary character of Drury Lane, sir, | was not 
aware, till this revelation, that Drury Lane Theatre had any to compromise. 
Its bills certainly do not display any evidence of any such possession.” 

Here the angry dramatist looked full at Elliston, who generally drew up those 
choice compositions himself. The wily manager did nat, however, appear to 
notice the sarcasm, but coolly answered by remarking, 

“‘That may be, your pieces do certainly appear somewhat too frequently in 
them, but I stick to my original position. | say, sir, you have compromised 
the literary reputation of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, an establishment on 
which I have expended a princely fortune, as you well know—eh, Mr. Wins- 
ton ?” turning to his acting manager, who tacitly nodded assent 

‘* My ignorance, sir!” cried the astonished author. 

“ Yes, your ignorance, sir,’ thundred out Elliston. ‘1 believe, sir, you are 
the author of the production I have been unfortunate enough to bring out at 
my theatre, called ‘The Cataract of the Ganges.’”’ 

‘Tam sir,” retorted the irritated dramatist ; ‘‘ a production, which | under- 
stand is now clearing you some hundreds nightly.” 

‘“‘ Trash, sir, mere trash, not to be compared with the genuine coinage of the 
brain, the rich wealth made to pass current from the pure mintage of the ima- 
gination ; trash, sir, which cannot vie with intellect, with character. Judge 
what my indignation must be when after having, on the faith of my invariable 
correctness, gulled the whole ¢rusting population—eh, Mr. Winston !”’ 


dramatist. 

‘“*T say gulled them into the belief,” said Elliston angrily, ‘that there is a 
cataract on the Ganges, by presenting them with your piece, bearing a title af- 
firming that supposition. 
two gentlemen, totally unsolicited, one of whom has resided thirty years on 
the banks of the Ganges, and the other, thirty-five—I think you said thirty- 
five, sir?” 

“ Thirty-six, sir,” said the Anglo-Hindoo-looking individual. 

“ Well, thirty-six,” said Elliston. ‘* Judge of my indignation, I again re- 
peat, when | find from the credible testimony of these two witnesses—! don’t 
know whether they came from the Ganges on purpose, that, in fact, there is 
no cataract on the Ganges at all, nor ever has been from time. immemorial ! 
Now, sir, what do yon say to that?” 

The dramatist, who seldom wrote any thing except on authority, let the 
subject be ever so trivial, justly conceiving that no one has a right to propa- 
gate error, even in fiction, was both astounded and annoyed at this announce- 
ment ; disdaining, however, any answer to Elliston, but turning sharply to the 
two informants, who sat in the full consciousness of superior knowledge, 
derived from personal experience, he proceeded to probe the source and ex- 
tent of their information. 

‘And so there is no cataract on the Ganges?” interrogatively said he. 


gers, ‘‘ and I must know, for | live at Wangtooy and have been up the country 
tiger-hunting among the jungles with Snoxall, my uncle, who has a plantation 
of mangoes at Numecan, almost on the very banks of the river. I used to 
dine with him frequently there, under the shade of the great banyan-tree, 
amusing myself by watching the fakirs and the monkeys; this other gentle- 
man here, who speaks from thirty-six years experience—for he lives at Ram- 
poor, almost ‘vithin reach of the Himalaya, in the Tarai Swamp, has had even 
more opportunities of knowing than I have, because he has been in the habit 
of going to the very source of the Ganges, elephant-hunting.” 
“ Ay! ay!” said the other, ‘‘shooting wild buffaloes and rhinoceroses, I 
must have known if there had been any cataract—all as level as the back of 
my hand ; so we thought as we had come to England on a little business, and 
were lying down at Wapping, and seed the bills, it was a pity this "ere good 
gentleman should lie under misinformation, when we could set him right, and 
80 we are come to tell him.” 
“Very kind and gratuitous of you, indeed,” said the dramatist ; ‘‘ but as 
you have been pleased to endeavour to enlighten us, it is but fair that I should 
endeavour to enlighten you in return. Would you have the goodness to wait 
here a few minutes till I step home, and then I’ll see if I can’t enlarge your 
knowledge of geography a bit, and add to your stores of eastern information.” 
“Ay! ay! ie that, sir,” roared Elliston, incredulously, “and you'll do 
something ; but, by the Lord Harry, I fear there is very little chance of that.” 
“We shall see, sir,” said the dramatist, impetuously. ‘* ]"l] not detain these 
worthy persons five minutes.” 
Hastening to his domicile, he soon returned with Major Rennel’s large map 
of Hindostan, which he luckily possessed, and which he proceeded to unfold 
on Elliston’s ample table to the great stultification of the swarthy and stunt- 


ed rs, for-such they both were. 
“No tamboozling, sir,” said Elliston, ‘‘ we shal! have you on your longitudes 
and latitudes here, for I perceive you have got my relation Major Rennell's 


chart.” , 
He sometimes claimed consanguinity with that illustrious hydrographer. 





“Let us see how you will rescue the literary reputation of the Theatre 


individuals certainly, but not at all resembling the particular class of persons | 


the great lessee’s hand imposed an awful silence, and two or three directions | 


Mr. Winston again nodded assent, in which he was this time joined by the | 


I now find through the kind information of these | 


“No such thing in the world,” said the younger-looking of the two stran- 


Royal, Drury Lane, from the jeopardy in which you have. placed it. it is all 
very well for my friend, Winston here, by the aid of Hitchcock, Brassbridge, 
and his other hydraulic assistants to produce a cataract of the Ganges ; 
but, except in yourown empty imagination, you will find it no such easy 
matter.” 

The foreign looking affairs cast glances of approbation, and nodded assent- 
ingly to each other. 

‘*T am content to abide the ordeal, sir,” said the dramatist. ‘ Let these 
intelligent persons step forward and clear their optics. or should that not be 
sufficient, give an extra polish to their spectacles; for « rather apprehend I 
shall enlighten ther a little on some points on which, in spite of my alleged 
ignorance, they appear to be much more ignorant than myself.” 

‘ This is mere verbiage,” fulminated Elliston ; “tothe proof, to the proof, 
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The tramontane-looking individuals approached the table, and the drama- 

tist directed their attention tothe map. Pointing to the mouth of the Ganges , 
he proceeded to trace its course from the Hoogly through the Sunderbunds, in 

the great plain of Bengal, to Calcutta, and from Calcutta to Meerut, in the 
way to Allahabad, near Wangtoo, the alleged residence of the younger of the 
kind informants. 

This course both the strangers acknowledged they had repeatedly taken, 
the one in a Chittagong Panchway, or passage-boat, and the other in a Benga- 
lee Budgerow, or barge, to dispose of their opium and their indigo. 

‘“‘T think, sir,” said the dramatist, addressing the youngest of the strangers, 
‘you said it was from this place you went to hunt tigers among the jungles 
with your uncle Mr. Snooks ?” 

‘Mr. Snoxall, sir. Yes, certainly. It was about two miles further where 
we went to see the Natch-girls dance, and a mile further is the pagoda of the 
great idol, Bundolah, whose eyes were diamonds until they were stolen out by 
one of the Thugs, and whose great toes were solid gold. A few miles 
further is a Ghaut Temple, at the foot of asango bridge, with an old 
priest anda band of Bayadere girls: there we used to goin a howdah, 
eat tamarinds, and drink arrack, and listen to the merry sounds of the tam- 
tam.” 

‘‘ Very good, sir,” replied the dramatist, ‘I don’t mean to deny the accu- 
racy of you and your uncle getting drunk with the arrack over your in- 
fernal tamarinds, I only wish to pin you to the spot. We will now proceed 
thirty miles further till we come to Rampoor, the residence, I believe, of this 
other worthy gentleman, Mr.—I forget your name, sir ?”’ 

‘* Leatherhead,” replied Anglo-Hindoo, ‘+ Leatherhead, sir.” 

‘“* Very well, M1. Leatherhead. It was from here you went hunting wild 
elephants, on tame buffaloes, I believe, as far as the range of the Himalaya ? 
You didn’t go any further, sir?” 

** No, no further, sir.” 

‘‘That’s a pity,” said the dramatist drily, “‘ for if you had, it might have pre- 
ventec your coming as faras Drury Lane. If you had proceeded up the Gan- 
ges only ten miles further you would have arrived at the great cataract of 
Gangotri, as you will perceive by this chart, laid down by Major Rennell him- 
self, from actual authorities. The roaring of the waters you might on a fine 
day have heard while eating your rhinoceros with your uncle, Snobs-awl, under 
the shade of the banyan-tree at Numecan.”’ 

The two residents on the Ganges stood confounded, there was no disput- 
ing the evidence displayed by the dramatist; they were completely dumb- 
founded. 

Elliston, who had listened to this conversation with profound silence till its 
termination, now, much to the dramatist’s astonishment, addressed the strang- 
ers in the following words Fixing his eyes sternly on the two abashed set- 
tlers of Hindostan, he said, 

‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I think you are satisfied ; at least you ought tobe. I 
have sent for this gentleman, my author, a gentleman whose character is suffi- 
ciently established by my having brought him forward, and whose accuracy has 
been too long acknowledged to be called in question by you—I have sent for 
him, I repeat, to show you the perfect infallibility of this establishment—an es- 
tablishment on which, as I have before observed, I have expended a princely 
fortune—eh, Mr. Winston ?” 

Mr. Winston again nodded assent. 

‘** Do not imagine for one moment, though I condescended so far, I was not 
perfectly aware of the correctness of everything I present to the public,and the 
certainty, that though one of you may have lived thirty years on the banks of 
the Ganges, dancing with your match-girls, and shooting your uncle with three 
balls; and the other of you may havé@ had banyan dinners of pickled mangoes 
and po'ecats, and hunted tame elephants with wild tigers and intelligent buffa- 
loes, do not imagine, I say, that I was not fully aware that for any real know- 
ledge of the Ganges you must come to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Lying 
at Wapping’ By the Lord you have been lying here—Wapping lies! Here, 
West, desire Nall to call some of the day-carpenters, or half a dozen of the trap 
and cellar men, if they are engaged, to conduct these persons who have resid- 
ed fifty years on the banks of the Ganges, and don’t know where the cataract 
of Gangotri is, to my principal door-keeper, Byfield, who will order the se- 
cond door-keeper, Tyson, to show them into the street. A likely matter 
indeed that we should talk of cataracts of the Ganges without having, as I 
may say, part of the very water of them almost in our possession! Out 
with them—Master carpenter, wing-men, fly-men, cellar-men, property- 
men, and scene-shifters—first door-keeper, second door-keeper, out with 
these persons who have resided all their lives on the Ganges, and yet don’t 
know where the cataract is, till they come to Drury Lane to acquire the infor- 
mation. ’ 

The confounded and abashed East Indians needed no other notice to quit, 
than these directions; but with the tails of their coats between their legs, 
| sneaked out of the room as fast as they could, followed by Elliston, who, from 
| the stentorian manner in which he continued to give his orders, appeared to be 
| extremely emulous to outvie the roaring of the cataract that had been the subject 
| in question, austled and pushed about in all quarters by the numerous stage- 
| carpenters, scene-shifters, supernumeraries, and other underlings whom the 
| voice of Elliston had brought to the spot, and who, taking their cue from their 
| employer, did not quit the discomfited worthies till they had fairly deposited 
them in the kennel of Brydges-street. 

‘There, sir,” said Elliston, returning and addressing the dramatist, “ I 
| think you will thank me for giving you such an excellent opportunity of teach- 
| ing those persons how they come from Wapping again to instruct us in our 
| knowledge of the Ganges. I thought I would just let them see that we are not 
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sir 











to be taught any thing here.” 
This was all very well; but had the result been otherwise than it was, had 
| the dramatist really taken the cataract on trust, really relied on his own fancy, 
as would have been natural and innocent enough, Elliston would have made 
it a pretext to reduce the price of his next production, and have domineered to 
his own advantage over the luckless bard with fulminations of his ignorance, 
for at least the remainder of the season. As it was, he took credit, when he 
found he could not do otherwise, for superior sagacity and trusting confidence, 
and where another would have been confounded, not only claimed congratula- 
tion for his generosity, but even exacted praise for a just application, no less 
than a confident reliance on talents, which he affirmed he feit pride in display- 
| ing, as well as pleasure in defending. 


A MARINE HARLEQUIN. 


During the last war Elliston was at one time proprietor of the Dover theatre, 
where, as a great treat to the inhabitants, and by way of a grand draw on his 
benefit nigh:, he had determined to produce an entirely new pantomime, in 
which all the tricks were to be of his own concocting. though the chief trick 
in it was, that unlike almost all the pieces he produced, it was totally innocent 
of any trick. All the properties of the theatre were called into requisition. 
The old scenery was touched up till it was better than new ; and the Clown 
and Pantaloon were duly instructed by Elliston in the various kicks and bumps 
that were to be given and taken ; the motley hero and heroine settled the dif- 
ferent places in which they were to be found tripping, and to ensure the success 
of the production, and crown the whole, Elliston himself was to play the arch 
wizard, through whose agency the transformations were to be effected. All 
was hope and expectation. The eventful night arrived, the house was crowd- 
ed to suffocation, when, fatal chance ! just before the rising of the curtain for 
the pantomime to commence, Mr. Elliot, the performer who was to sustain the 
character of Harlequin, discovered on going to the wardrobe that their harle- 
quin’s dress had, through mistake, been left in London. What was to be 
done? hew play a pantomime without a harlequin’s dress ; and how satisfy 
the audience withou a pantomime! The expedient of putting on fleshings, a 
sort of cotton dress which fits tight to the body, and getting the scene-painter 
to paint it with the usual party colours of the motley hero, whilst on the per- 
former’s person, was tried ; but the slight texture of the material, in the per- 
spiration caused through the actor’s exertions to operate on it, made the co- 
lours run into one another in such a manner that this resource was soon given 
up as impracticable ; other schemes wete tried, but with no better success ; 
all was despair, till Elliston becoming acquainted with the dilemma, his busy 
imagination, ever fertile in such eases, suggested an idea that fully promised to 
mec. the emergency. . 

“Have you a sailor's dress in the stock, Brett ?’’ he inquired of the tailor. 

“« No, sir,” answered Brett ; “but a jacket and trousers can easily be bor- 
rowed of the Jew salesman in the High-street, on leaving a deposit.” 

‘‘ That will do capitally !” exclaimed Elliston. ‘Go to the front of the 
house and get five shillings from the gallery half-price, borrow the things, and 
let Elliot equip himself in them instantly ; I will set all to rights.” 














Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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“ What, sir, play Harlequin in a sailor's dress '” eee 

“« Ay, sir, nothing can be more appropiate, as I will soon convince yes ring 
up the curtain,” to the prompter, “ that I may goon and address the au ope 
but first desire Mrs. Brooks (one of the actresses) to let me have the blue rib- 
bon J observed on her bonnet this morning, that [ may attach it, in a handsome 
pow, to my breast ; it will look national, and be a pretty compliment.” 

His orders were complied with, and amidst the tumultuous plaudits of an 
audience composed of nearly half sailors, he walked on the stage and made 
the fo.lowing extraordinary speech : 

« Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is with the most heartfelt satisfaction I appear 
before you to express my deep and sincere gratitude for the brilliant and over- 
powering patronage with which you have honoured me this evening. I shall 
not attempt to conceal from you, ladies and gentlemen, that I have spared 
neither pains nor expense to deserve that patronage in the productions prepar- 
ed for your entertainment. Our outlays have been enormous, our exertions un- 
precedented ; but still it has struck me, ladies and gentlemen, that a something 


further yet remained to be done, to evince my soul-swelling sense of your kind | 


by | 


bounty, fortunately I have at length hit upon it ;—it is but a trifle—but it Is 
such trifles, ladies and gentlemen, that the hearts of men are best developed ; 
and as | have not been able to put it in the bills in time—that you may not be 
taken by surprise, I have determined on announcing !t to you in person.” 

The audience were worked up to a high state of expectation and conjecture, 


and after bowing in return for the loud applause which this promise of some- | 


thing extra elicited, Elliston thus continued : 

‘“T need not tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that the good town of Dover, 
jour town, is the first naval town of the first naval country in the whole naval 
world (immense cheering). Jt was here that the great Alired conquered, and 
prought into port the fleet of the Scandinavians ; it was here that the heroic 
Sir Francis Drake destroyed the Spanish Armada ! and it was with the inhabi- 
tants of this proud seaport, that Howe, Jervis, Rodney, Duncan, and the im- 
mortal Nelson, manned the various shgps with which they annihilated the fleets 
f Holland France and Spain ! (Uproarious approbation.) ‘These are glories ladies 
and gentlemen,never to be forgotten and it is to commemorate those glories, pay 
a proper compliment to the naval pre-eminence of this great country, achiev- 
ed by the town of Dover, and at the same time evince my gratitude for the pa- 
tronage uf this evening, that I have determined on making the Harlequin of my 
pantomime a marine one ! the more especially as he has to dance two or three 
iornpipes, which cannot be more appropriately executed than in the national 
costume of a British sailor's jacket and trousers.” 

This announcement was hailed by the tars with three cheers, and Mr. Elliot 
actually played Harlequin ina sailor’s jacket and trousers ; and thanks to 
his harangue, never perhaps with greater satisfaction to himself, or the au- 
dience. 





ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS. 


I remember it was five or six days before the battle of Rolica, the army was 
on the march, and we were pushing on pretty fast. ‘The whole force had slept 
the night before in the open fields; indeed, as far as I know, (for the rifles 
were always in the front at this time,) they had been for many days without 
any covering but the sky. We were pelting along through the streets of a 
village, the name of which I do not think | ever knew, so cannot name 1t ; ] 
was in the front, and had just cleared the village, when I recollect observing 
General Hill (afterwards Lord Hill) and another officer ride up to a house, and 
give the horses to some of the soldiery to hold. Our bugles at that moment 
sounded the halt, and I stood leanmg upon my rifle near the door of the man- 
sion which General Hill had entered: there was a little garden before the 
house, andI stood by the gate. Whilst I remained there, the officer who 
had entered with General Hill came to the door, and called tome. “ Rifle- 
man,” said he, ‘come here.” I entered the gate and approached him. 
‘Go, he continued, handing me a dollar, ‘‘ and try if you can get some wine ; 
for we are devilish thirsty here.” Taking the dollar, [ made my way back to 
the village. Ata wine-house, where the men were crowding around the door, 
and clamouring for drink, (for the day was intensely hot,) 1 succeeded, after 
some little difficulty, in getting a small pipkin full of wine ; but the crowd 
was so great, that [ found as much trouble in paying for it as in getting it ; so 
I returned back as fast asI was able, fearing that the general would be impa- 
tient, and move off before I reached him. [ remember Lord Hill was loosen- 
ing his sword-belt as I handed him the wine. ‘Drink first, rifleman,” said 
he ; and I took a good pull at the pipkin, and held ittohimagain. He looked 
at it as I did so, and told meI might drink it all up, for it appeared greasy ; 
so I swallowed the remainder, and handed him back the dollar which (had re- 
ceived from the officer. ‘‘ Keep the money,” he said, “‘my man. Go back 
to the village once more, and try if you cannot get me another draught."’ 
Saying this, he handed me a second dollar, and told me to be quick. I made 
my way back to the village, got another pipkin full, and returned as fast as I 
could. The general was pleased with my promptness, and drank with great 
satisfaction, handing the remainder to the officer who attended him ; and | 
dare say, if he ever recollected the circumstance afterwards, that was as sweet 
a-draught, after the toil of the morning march, as he has drank at many a noble- 
man’s board in old England since. 

I remember remarking Lord Hill, for the second time in my life, under cir- 
cumstances which (from their not being of every-day occurrence) fixed it upon 
my mind. The Twenty-ninth regiment received so terrible a fire, that I saw 
the right wing almost annihilated, and the colonel (I think his name was Len- 
nox) lay sprawling amongst the rest. We had ourselves caught it pretty 
handsomely ; for there was no cover for us, and we were rather too near. 
The living skirmishers were lying beside heaps of their own dead ; but still we 
had held our own till the battalion regiments came up. ‘‘ Fire and retire ’’* 
is a very good sound ; but the rifles were not over fond ofsuch notes We 
never performed that manceuvre except when it was made pretty plain to us 
that it was quite necessary ; the Twenty-ninth, however, had got their fairing 
here at this time ; and the shock of that fire seemed to stagger the whole line, 
and make them recoil. At that moment a little confusion appeared in the 
ranks, | thought. Lord Hill was near at hand, and saw it, and I observed 
him come galloping up. He put himself at the head of the regiment, and re- 
stored them to order ina moment. Pouring a regular and sharp fire upon the 
enemy, he galled them in return; and, remaining with them till he brought 
them to the charge, quickly sent them to the right about. It seemed to me 
that few men could have conducted the business with more coolness and 
quietude of manner, under such a storm of balls as he was exposed to. In- 
deed I have never forgotten him from that day. 

At the time I was remarking these matters, (loading and firing as I lay,) 
another circumstance divided my attention for a while, and made me forget 
even the gallant conduct of General Hill. A man near me uttered a scream 
of agony ; and, looking from the Twenty-ninth, who were on my right, to the 
left, whence the screech had come, I saw one of our sergeants, named Frazer, 
sitting in a doubled-up position, and swaying backwards and forwards, as 
though he had got a terrible pain in the bowels. He continued to make so 
much complaint that I rose and went to him, for he was rather a crony of 
mine. 

“Oh! Harris!” said he, asI took him in my arms, “I shall die! I shall 
die! The agony is so great that I cannot bear it.” 

It was, indeed, dreadful to look upon him ; the froth came from his mouth, 
and the perspiration poured from his face. Thank Heaven! he was soon out 
of pain; and, laying him down, I returned to my place. Poor fellow! he suf- 
fered more for the short time that he was dying than any man I think I ever 
saw in the same circumstances. I had the curiosity to return and look at him 
after the battle. A musket-ball, 1 found, had taken him sideways, and gone 
through both groins. 

It was, I should think, about half an hour after I had left Sergeant Frazer, 
and, indeed, forthe time, had as completely forgotten him as if he had died an 
hundred years back. The sight of so much bloodshed around will not suffer 
the mind to dwell long on any particular casualty, even though it happen to 
one’s dearest friend. There was no time, either, to think, for all was action 
with us rifles just at this moment ; and the barrel of my piece was so hot, from 
continual firing, that I could hardly bear to touch it ; and was obliged to grasp 
the stock beneath the iron, as I continued to blaze away. James Ponton was 
another crony of mine (a gallant fellow!); he had pushed himself in front of 
me, and was checked by oue of our officers for his rashness. “ Keep back, you 
Ponton !” the lieutenant said to him more than once. But Ponton was not 
to be restrained by anything buta bullet when in action. This time he got 
one; which, striking him in the thigh, I suppose, hit an artery, for be died 
quickly. The Frenchmen’s balls were flying very wickedly at that moment ; 
and I crept up to Ponton, and took shelter by lying behind, and making a rest 
for my rifle of his dead body. It strikes me that I revenged his death by the 
assistance of his carcase. At any rate, I tried my best to hit his enemies 
hard. There were two small buildings in our front ; and the French, having 
managed to get into them, annoyed us much from that quarter. A small rise 
in the ground close before these houses also favoured them; and our men 
were being handled very severely in consequence. They became angry, and 
wouldn’t stand it any longer. One of the skirmishers, jumping up, rushed 
forward, crying, ‘‘ Over, boys!—over! over!” They ran along the grass like 
wildfire, and dashed at the rise, fixing their sword-bayonets as they ran. The 
French light bobs could not stand the sight, but turned about, and fled; and, 


* “ Fire and retire,”—one of the bugle sounds to the skirmishers when hard pressed. 


tting possession of their ground, we were soon inside the buildings. After 
the battle was over I stepped across to the other house ] have mentioned, in 
order to see what was going on there; forthe one I remained in was now 
pretty well filled with the wounded (both French and English), who had ma- 
naged to get there for a little shelter. Two or three surgeons, also, had ar- 


wounded, who were lying as thick as in the building which I had left; but, 
what struck me most forcibly was, that, from the circumstance of some wine- 
butts having been left in the apartment, and their having in the engagement 
been perforated by bullets, and otherwise broken, the red wine had escaped 
| most plentifully, and ran down upon the earthen floor, where the wounded were 





lying, so that many of them were soaked in the wine with which their blood | 


| was mingled. 
| PAUL PRY AND THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
| ibe 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Thursday, Thomas Hague, who, tt will be 
remembered, was connected with the publication called the Paul Pry, ap- 
peared on his application to be relieved from his debts under the New Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act. 

Mr. R. H. Atkinson, an attorney, and a person named Stuart, attended to op- 

pose the application, 

| In this case the debts owing by the insolvent were £316, and he claimed as 
| due to him about £10,000. 
| The official assiguee (Mr. Graham) informed his hoaor that all the debts but 
| one claimed by the insoiveut were barred.by the Statute of Limitations. The 
| debt he alluded to was alleged to be owing by J. ©. Partridge, an attorney in 
| 


Staple Inn. He did not expect as much as 10,000 farthings. 

Sir ©. F. Williams asked what the insolvent had been ? 

The official attorney said—An attorney. 

The insolvent, in answer to the Court, said he hed been an attorney fifty years 
He ceased in 1839 to practise on his own account. 

Sir C. Williams said be had seen enough to convince him that this was a se 
rious case, and one that required a good deal of inquiry. 

( Mr. Atkinson wished to questivn the insolvent respecting two sums of £50 
| each, received, it was alleged, as gratuities, in May and November last. 

The insolvent, on his oath, stated that he had received the two sums of £50 
mentioned from the Duke of Buckingham. 

Mr. Atkinson—How came the Duke of Buckingham to pay you those sums ! 

Insoivent—For some services to his late father, the Duke of Buckingham. 

Mr. Atkinson—Is not this money paid to you for the suppression of a libel ! 

Insolvent—No. 

Sir C. F. Williams said he would summon any party, however exalted his 
station, if it was necessary. For what service was the money paid ! 

The insolvent replied—For services to his late father, the Duke of Buck 
ingham. 

Sir C. F. Williams—How ? 

Insolvent—You wiil excuse me from tellirg you. 

Sir C. F. Williams—t! will uot excuse you. 

The insolvent, in answer to Mr. Atkinson, stated that he got the two sums 
of £50 from the present Duke, by teiling him that he wanted money. He sent 
them as he had an exalted opinion of the services he had rendered 

The learned Commissioner asked how the exalted opinion arose. 

Insolveut—I can’t tell you. 

The Commissioner asked whether the exalted opinion aroze from the sup- 
pression of any libel or slander against the late Duxe! 

The insolvent answered in the negative. 

Commissioner—Y vu said he had an exalted opinion of you ! 

Insolvent—He put a higher opinion on my services than I do. He (insolvent) 
said if he was distressed he should again apply to the Duke. 

Mr. Atkinson remarked that it came half-yearly. 

Commissioner—And down to November last. 
payments to be made ? 

The insolvent said the Duke had given the gratuities out of benevolence. 

Commissioner—Now you say it was out of benevolence. Just nuw vou said 
it was in consequence of the exalted opinion he had of the services :endered. 
Which do you choose of the two? 

Insolvent—Both. I had no claim on the Duke. 

Mr. Atkinson informed his honor that Mr. Partridge had just come into 
Court. 

The Commissioner asked the insolvent why he had not gone to the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court ? 

The insolvent rejoined that he was old, and wanted to avoid going to prison. 
He added that he was seventy-five years old. He had advanced money to Par- 
tridge to enable him to carry on business, as he (insolvent) had not been an 
attorney since 1839, and it was to establish Partridge. 

The Commissioner told him it was, according to his own evidence, a very 
disreputable mode of carrying %n business. 

Mr. Partridge said the case was not as stated by the insolvent. 

The insolvent alleged that his claim against Partridge (in the schedule to 
£1,363) was fur money advanced to him. The sums were entered in three or 
four books. 

Mr. Partridge stated that he had never received an account. An action was 
commenced twelve months ago, but had not been proceeded with. 

The insolvent asked Partridge how they were together ? 

Partridge said as frends. The insolvent had been indicted for a libel in the 
“ Paul Pry,” and he pleaded guilty. He (Partridge) had exerted himself that 
he should not be cailed up for judgment. 

Sir C. F Williams asked Partridge if he knew anything about the money re- 
ceived from the Duke of Buckinghain ? 

Mr. Partridge said he had received a check for the money. 

Commissioner— What is it? 

Partridge—It is £100 a year, and is paid on the 17th of May and the 17th 
of November. 

The Commissioner remarked that it was so stated in the schedule. He should 
give both Partridge and the insolvent an opportunity of attending before the offi 
cial assignee, who would make a report to him. 

Partridge said it was by accident he ascertained that the case was coming on ; 
he should be ready to attend the official assignee. 

The Court thought the case had better be adjourned to the 3d of February, 
and, in the meantime, both Mr. Partridge and the insolvent would be required 
to attend the official assignee, and explain the matter. 

Mr. Atkinson (after another case had been heard) asked his honor if he con 
sidered the subyect respecting the money from the Duke of Buckingham, of 
£100 a year, had been sufficiently explained. 

Sir C. F. Williams was of opinion that it would be useless going further inte 
the matter. If he was convinced there was a necessity he should require any 
person, however high his staion, to appear before him, but not to satisfy any 
mere curiosity. 

Mr. Partridge said it was but right to mention that the money from the Duke 


of Buckingham was not secured. It could be stopped at any time. 
Beli’s Life. 


{ 





How came these half-yearly 


LAW AND LAWYERS, 
BY JACOB DRYASDUST, F.S.A. 

Either Sir William Blackstone or Peter Pindar says, “* The King is the head 
and fountain of the Law.” The fact is undeniable, and therefore it matters not 
on whose authority it rests ; indeed, if necessary, I can give conclusive testi- 
mony to that effect, as her Majesty, lately sent to me “ greeting,” with a re- 
quest that I would remit Cabbage and Flint, my tailors, £3 10s., and their at- 
torney £4 10s. It would have afforded me much pleasure to vblige the Queea,or 
any other lady,on such an occasion,had I possessed the power to do so,and there- 
fore Her Gracious Majesty guessing the real state of the case, soon afterwards or 
dered the Sheriff of Middlesex to pay great attention to me, because,as she kindly 
said, ‘* We are informed lurks and wanders up and down in your Bailiwick.” 
The sheriff, who thereupon instituted very particular inquiries, having had the 
pleasure of meeting me in Oxfurd street, introduced himself ; and peers | did 
take remarkable care of me, as he could not bear me out of his sight until I paid 
the whole debt and costs, which I was fortunately enabled to do by means of a 
tender conscience ; for my friencs declared me a Church-rate Martyr, and rais- 
ed a very handsome subscription. 

I intend to discuss the subject which heads this chapter in a grave and se- 
rious sty!e—I do not wish to poke my fun at that that revered body of men— 
the attorneys. I know well that an Act of Parliament has declared them to be 
‘* Gentlemen,” and I know well that nothing but an Act of Parliament could 
have induced the public to believe them such. It is not for a defendant to 
complain of costs which he has incurred through his own broken promises ; nor 
must he consider twenty years’ hopeless suffering an extreme punishment for a 
debt of £20. For what purpose were creditors created, if there should be no 
debtors? And what was the use of building such spacious and elegant prisons, 
if nobody should inhabit them? ; 

: Law may be compared to a new boot—a luxury which we approach with un- 
disguised reluctance, and quit with supreme delight—a thing whick transforms 
the ordinarily calm and placable man into a living torment to himsclf and all 
around him. There are several kinds of “ actions,” all equally horribie and as- 
tounding to the defendant, who finds the fact of his owing four guineas for a 
dress coat recited in the most mystic terms by a composition called a ** decla- 
ration,” which gravely commences with—** For that whereas,” and then pro- 





rived at this house, and were busily engaged in giving their assistance to the | 


ceeds to aver that he is indebted * 100/. for goods sold ani delivered,’’ ** 1 00/. } 


for work and labor done and performed,” ** 1000. for materials found and pro- 
vided,”’ ** 100/. for money paid, laid out, and expended,” and * 100i. due on ace 
| count stated.” To this the « plea” very civilly answers that the defendant 
never had the geods, does not owe the money, and never promised to pay. 
| Then succeeds a * Replication,” and to that a “ Rejoinder ;” a * Surrejoin- 
der” next appears, in awful dignity, followed by a “ Rebutter,” and then comes 
a“ Surrebutter,” and so un, until every species of atteck and defence being 
exhausted, the parties declare themselves satisfied. and prepare a “ Brief,” so 
called on account of its enormous length, having first enjoined the sheriff to 
catch be twelve good and lawful men” to appear as jurors. This is one kind 
of actiun; there are, however, several others, all highiy interesting to the par- 
ties coucerned. " 
The public attention is often forcibly attracted to reports of proceedings in 
the Admiralty Court, headed * The Queen egainst Twenty Casks of Bran- 
dy.’ People naturally wonder at her Majesty's apparent antipathy to foreign 
spirits, little imagining that she is really seeking to make them herown. When 
a man’s nose has been puiled, instead of stating the fact in plain terms, he de- 
rives a melancholy satisfaction from declaring that the defendant assaylied him 
‘with swords, staves, sticks, stones, cudgels, fists, and bludgeons; and thereby 
and therewith beat, wounded, ill-treated, pummelled, kicked, maimed, bruised, 
and otherwise damaged him, and spoilt the clothes he then and there had on, 
to wit: 6 coats, 6 waistcoats, 6 pair of trousers, 6 pairs of boots, 6 hats, and 6 
cloaks.” The plaintiff, | say, may well comfort himself by reflecting ou the 
dangers he has providentially escaped, and this inventory of his wardrobe (al- 
though it makes him seem somewhat like a Jew clothesman) is very delightful 
as proving wealth and respectability. The most distinguishing feature in an 
attorney's character is philanthropy ; he is the avenger of the oppressed, the 
champion of the innocent, and the benignant patron of the barrister. This 
| last-named official wears a horse-hair wig, to prevent bis own hair standing on 
| an end when reciting the dreadful wickedness of the opposite party ; he mva- 
| riably assures the cvurt that he never rose to address them with such feelings 
as agitate his bosom * on the present occasion ;” and he calls the twelve very 
common-looking men who compose the Common Jury ‘an intelligent and 
most respectable body ;” he always asks a witness who comes to prove @ 
mans handwriting, how often he has been bankrupt, or taken * the benefit ?’” 
—whether he is living with his wife—and, if not—why not? ali this being 
very material to show that the coat in question was worth four guineas only, 
| instead of five, and besides very agreeable to the witness’ feelings, who has an 
| Opportunity of indulging the audience with a little small talk about his owh 
rise and progress in life. The judge's duty is to snub the counsel on both 
sides, and bother the jury by furnishing them with a third method of looking at 
acase. Thecrier is a gentleman appointed to drown the noise of all other 
people by his own system of commanding silence ; he is also deputed to get 
| half-a-crown from the winner, if possible, which is invested in the purcbase of 
| half-and-half for the Attorney-Geueral. Punch, or the Londen Charivari. 














The following article is copied from the 5th number of a very clever London 

publication, called “Judy.” The boy who, at Covent Garden, holds the rag 

| of the lamp cleaner, lured by evil example, has intruded himself into the coun- 

| cil of Mr. Bunn, and, not content with stealing his ideas (value unknown), has 

| actually broken open his budget, and purloined his correspendence. The little 

varlet has deposited his ill-gotten gains at our c fice (“‘ Judy "’), from which we 
make the following selections :— 

‘*Mapame Vestris To Atrrep Bunn, Esa. 

‘‘ Alfred the Great, for that you are, not only in person but in mind, so you've 
ousted Charlie, my darling, and set up again yourself. Of course you know 
that Mac called me to a ten o'clock rehearsal. Me! expect me to get up in 
the middle of the night to ran through his tom-fooleries! besides, he cast 
Charles, Fag. This was too bad; if Hubby is my fag all day, he shall not be 
M.’s at night. Now to business: Adelaide leaves you; asto Mrs. Alfred— 
pshaw ! pshaw ! never mind her. My terms are ninety pounds per week (I 
throw Charles in as a make-weight), private box, orders unlimited. I cast all 
the pieces [ play in, and am my own stage manager. No booby Bartley or cau- 
tious Cooper for Yours, E.iza Lucy Vestris. 

‘*P.S. Love to Hunter ; she is well, I hope.” 

This letter elicited the following reply :— 

“A. Bunn, Ese., To Mapame VEstTRIs. 

‘“‘ Dear Madame,—‘ My foot’s on my native heath, and my name’s Macgre- 
gor,’ as Wm. Charles used to say in jest, and J say in earnest. Adelaide has 
left me, but as the public were leaving her, n'importe ; Shaw has refused to do 
Macheath. Come and teach her that her duty is to obey my orders, whatever 
they may be. Ninety is nonsense—I’ll give you thirty, and send for Charles if 
I want him; on his play nights he shall have seven shillings and his tea. No 
one manages here but Thine, A. Buy. 

‘““P.S. Hunter returns your love, and is as well as can be expected.” 

At this juncture it appears Webster rushed to the rescue, and the fair Eliza 
en ber mate danced to the Hav. The next communication is rather grandi. 
oquent. 


| — 

| “ BUNN’S BUDGET BROKEN OPEN!” 
| 

| 


“CuarLes Kean, Ese, to A. Bunn, Esa. 

‘“‘ Again, my dear Bunn, are you grand director of the Drama’s proudest tem- 
ple; you have the Kemble, vou have Alfred Shaw, you have Rainforth, you 
have many, many more ; but a triumph, a vaster triumph, is in reserve for you 
—you may have Me! I have enlarged my list of characters, am doing Bene- 
dict at Bath. Terms, I and my Ellen, one hundred per night, usual privileges, 
and fifty pounds extra the moment we shut up Drury by a combined attraction. 
Answer this without delay. Cuarves Kean.” 


‘*A. Bunn, Esq., To Kean THE YouNGER. 
‘* Master Charles,—Don’t yuu wish you may get it? Yours, A. B.” 


The next letter is dated from the West. It was with great gratification we 
recognised the fine Roman hand of the first tenor in Europe. 


“‘Joun Branam, Esq, to A. Bunn. 

“ Unforgotten Bunny,—The waters of the vast Atlantic have not washed you 
from my memory. Here I am the idol of all classes, but I yearn to behold the 
old country. My heart’s best affections turn towards Petticoat lane and Bevis 
Marks. How goes on the Garrick. I think, to use the Yankee vernacular, I 
shall beat everything ¢o immortal smash on my return—there is nothing here 
but me. Sinclair is sitting all day with his legs out of the window, drinking 
mint juleps, smoking Havannahs, and listening to his son-in-law’s egotisms. 
Little Edwin (you remember him at the Surrey) died of my ‘ Deeper and deeper 
still ; he never recovered the effect of that. Some of the vile Sunday papers 
have been hinting that I am getting old, losing my powers, &c.—it is all envy. 
I am as young as J was at Queen Anne’s accession; my power has increased 
by holding A in alt five minutes at a time against ¢he roar of Niagara. If you 
are inclined to make your fortune at once, give me half the clear receipts and I 
am yours. As you will, of course, jump at this, charter a first rate steamer, 
and send her for Mrs. B., family, and self. 

‘Yours, transat-lan-tically, Joun Brana.” 
‘A. Bunn to tHE First Tenor in Evrore. 

‘‘ My Ancient Mariner,—You may do the Yankees, but not me, Never mind 
what they say of your getting old—-you know you can’t. Are you not the 
‘Undying one’—the veritable Wandering Jew? Ican't afford half the re- 
ceipts, but will give half the profits. What say ye? You know what they 
amount to by your St. James’s Theatre spec. I have tried that ‘ crib,’ and could 
not make it do. I shall mot charter a steamer, a8 the first tenor in Europe should 
at least come over in éhree ships. Bentley wants a work on the state of music 
in the reign of George the First ; he will stand 20d. a sheet for your reminis- 
cences of that period: what say you! Adio, old fellow, and believe me 

«Yours perpetually, ALFRED.” 


As we commenced our extracts with the fair crow-quill of Vestris, let us con- 
clude by placing before our readers the offer of 


“Miss Keiiy to A. Bunn, Ese. 
‘* Dean-street, Soho. 

“ Dear Sir,—As my little parterre for rearing his‘rionic flowers has been 
blighted by the chilling frost of public neglect (only seven and sixpence in the 
house the last night, and one of those shillings a counterfeit '), I have resolved 
to devote my talent entirely to your service ; I will not continuea rivalry that 
may prove so injurious to you. No, Bunn! J have closed the Theatre Royal, 
Dean-street, andam prepared to open with you on Monday next! The bill I 
suggest is, ‘ The Sergeant’s Wife,’ ‘ Gretna Green,’ ‘ The Innkeeper’s Daugh- 
ter,’ ‘Is he Jealous,’ and ‘The Falls of Clyde.’ If you think the performance 
too long, you can easily cut down all the scenes in which I am not engaged. so 
as to leave my parts, i. ¢., The Sergeant’s Wife, Bett Finikin, Mary, Harriett, 
and Ellen Entield, untouched. As my own experience has taught me to feel 
for other managers, I want but thirty pounds per night and my cab hire; trust- 
ing to your well-known generosity to add such bonus as my attraction may 
deserve. Yours, with deep sympathy for your managerial struggles, 

“Frances Maria Ketty.” 
* Tug Manacer or Covent Garpen To Miss F. M. Katty. 
«“F, M.—No go. A. B.” 








The “slow muff” Rosslyn is the most humane man that ever filled the situ- 
ation of Master of the Buckkounds—be never permits the hounds to be dis- 
tressed, the horses winded, or their ridera fagged. “Slow and sure,” is the 
order of the day where the Earl is, and a very considerate ‘‘ order” it is! 











The Spirit of the Cimes. 






‘March 4. 





























Tue Publisher of the “‘Spirir or THE Times” has great satisfaction in announc- 


ing to his Subscribers and the Sporting World, that Mr. Dicx’s highly finished en- 
graving on steel-plate, of Mr. Inman’s superb original Portrait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
THE NAPOLEON OF THE AMERICAN TURF, 
Is NOW READY. 

The Publisher has expended upon this magnificent Portrait nearly ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, having employed the talents of the most eminent artists in the 
United States. The names of InMan and Dick, the painter and engraver, are sure 
pledges of the ability with which they have fulfilled their respective tasks. The 
nkeness is not only admirable, but the Portrait, simply as a work of art, is be- 
lieved to be superior in point of general excellence, as it is in size and cost, to 
any embellishment ever presented gratuitously to the subscribers of any newspa- 
per in the world. It may not be improper to state that this Portrait has been 
brought out by the Publisher of the “Spirit of the Times’’ at his own exclusive 
expense, without any subscription or contribution whatever. He confidently relies 
upon the liberality amd justice of his subscribers and the Sporting World to sus- 
tain him in the enormous expenses he is subjected to by the publication of this 
and like costly Embellishments. And he trusts that every old Subscriber of the 
“* Spirit ” will be incited by the receipt of the Portrait of ‘‘ Old Nap.” to send on 
the name of a new one. 

The piesent number of the ‘Spirit of the Times” is the first one of a New Vo- 
Yume—the THIRTEENTH. Consequently, all new subscribers will be entitled to a 
copy of Col. Jounson’s Portrait. 

The Publisher is unable to supply every subscriber with a copy of the Portrait 

his week; the ‘‘ plate printers” are at work night and day, however, and every 
subscriber will receive a copy in the course of three or four weeks. All our N. 
Y. City subscrivers will be presented with a copy to-day. The Portraits will be 
carefully enveloped, and from week to week sent off to distant Subscribers with 
all possible dispatch. 
. ° « . 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Winners at Four Mile Heats in 1842.—We give to day, the first of our an- 
nual series of Tabular Statistics of the American Turf. It will de regarded 
with unwonted interest at the present time, when breeders are canvassing the 
claims of rivalstallions. The number of extraordinary races made during the 
year, will not escape the attention of even the casual reader. The advocates 
of Native Stallions to the prejudice of those Imported, on the ground that the 
get of the latter cannot go the distance, will hardly venture, hereafter, to urge 
that objection. The get of eight Imported Stallions have won nineteen out of 
the thirty-six recorded races at four mile heats, and it may safely be claimed for 
these winners that in reputation they have the call of those got by Native Sires 
Fashion, Reel, Blue Dick,-Sarah Bladen, Miss Foote, Cassandra, and Earl of 
Margrave cannot be matched by the same number of the get of Native horses. 
Boston, Omega, Fanny, Jim Bell, and George Martin have conferred, however, 
the highest distinction on our Native Stock. The son and daughter of Timo- 
Jeon, unfortunately, cannot long remain on the Turf; Boston, now ten years 
o!d, has just been withdrawn, and Omega, but one year younger, must soon fol. 
low him. Fanny, too, the pride and hope of South Carolina, is hardly expected 
to show again. It will be seen that while many bave done well, Fashion has 
achieved wonders, running each of her three races low down in the ruirties ! 


_ 














Boston of the Turf.—We learn directly from Washington that the gallant 
Boston has been “‘ sure enough" withdrawn from the Turf, end that he will oc- 
copy Trustee’s stand this season at Col, Wm. Larkin Wuirte’s stable in Vir- 
ginia. No official announcement of the fact, however, has reached us. 





Eclipse.—This gallant old horse has now attained the age of twenty nine, 
having been 9 yrs. old when he ran against Henry in their memorable contest 
for the Championship of the American Turf. We hear that he is to remain 
another season in Kentucky. He is said to be as vigorous as he was some years 
since, while his form continues to be the admiration of all. A friend who lately 
saw him for the first time, (and who is a breeder and practical turfman) re- 
marked to us that he was, all things considered, the finest horse he ever saw. 





We are apprised from ‘the proper quarter” that Col. Y. N. Oniver will 
continue to have the management of the fine courses at Louisville and 
Lexington, as usual, this year. 





Nashville Spring Races.—We are apprised by the Messrs. Carter, that 
their Spring Meeting will commeuce on Monday, 15:h May, and continue six 
days. They have opened an Inside Stake for the Jockey Club purse of $1000, 
tobe run for at the Fall Meeting, the subscription to which is fixed at $1000 
each, $300 ft. The owners of Miss Foote have already subscribed. Who 
comes next? 5 

Challenge to Riflemen —A Philadelphia correspondent desires us to publish 
a challenge to the Riflemen in London or its vicinity, ard also to have it inserted 
in * Bell's Life.” If the gentleman referred to means shooting, he will see the 
propriety of furnishing his address, when his challenge shal! be published as he 
desires. How can he expect any attention will be given toa challenge dated 
‘** America,” and signed “‘ Mickey Free ?” 








The Philadelphia and Camden Spring Meeting is advertised in to-day's pa- 
per to commence on the 3d Tuesday, 16:h May. The purses are to be kept up 
to the usual mark. It will be seen that Mr. Hetuines has opened two stakes 
for 3 yr. olds. The meeting at Camden will doubtless be a good one, as Col. 
Jounson will bring on Cassandra, Regent, and others. 


The Newmarket Jockey Club, at Petersburg, Va. has been re-organized by 
Mr. Hare. The matter has been taken up with spirit and there is every chance 
that ‘*the eagle-eyed Orway,” as “N.” calls him, will have a tip top meeting. 


Clarion, the capital son of Monmouth Eclipse, is to make another season at 
the stable of Mr. Lairp, at Colt’s Neck, Monmouth Co. N. J., at the very low 
price of $20. 

Gano is advertised to stand next season near Lexington, or Mount Sterling, 
Ky., ‘at such a price as the state of the times will justify.” Good—but the 
reason is not quite so clear as mud to our eye why he should be announced as 
*‘ The Southern Champion!" He was a good performer and is a well bred 
horee (by Eclipse out of the renowned Betsey Richards). The only objection 
to him while on the Turf was, that in training he threw out immense curbs. 
The Tiger, Whip, and other favorite Kentucky mares, so celebrated for their 
fine limbs, are precisely those he should be crossed upon, as he will give their 

produce size and length. Few breeders, at this day, subscribe to the opinion 
that curbs are hereditary. 








Charleston Races —A capital report of the late meeting will be found on 
the next page. As the Southern mail failed yesterday beyond Richmond, the 


avery enviable reputation. 
Northern writers would ‘‘ hawk at and tear,” reputations thus fairly obtained. 


that Miss Foote was a first rate racer at any distance. 
she is a very extraordinary arimal, when it is remembered, 


year olds, two mile heats, beating two others, at three heats, in 3:53—3:47, 
and 3:52, over a heavy course. 


purse at three mile heats, beating four others, in 5:59—5:46. Course still 


four mile heats, beating Ear! Margrave, Luda, and Haunah Harris, over the 
Metairie Course, at two heats, in 8:02—7:35. 


Edward Shippen, and thus exposed, with no protection from the weather but 
her blankets and a tarpaulin over head, was she for some seven days and nights 
subject to all the changes of the weather, in the captious mdfith of March. 
Heated on one side by the fires under the boilers and chilled on the other by a 
rade northern blast, in the very eye of which, did the gallant Shippen cleave 
hor way. 


others. On the 4th of the same month, she was most unwisely started for the 
3 best in 5, against a strong field, and, as ought to have been expected, was 
beaten in five heats. 





Death of Miss Walton. —We regret having to state that Watrer Livine- 
sTON, Esq. has recently lost his celebrated brood mare, Miss Walton. She 
died within a few days at his residence on Staten Island from lockjaw. Miss 
Walton though 22 years of age, would not have been thought to be, by a su- 
perticial observer, over six or seven years old. She was got by Mendoza (own 
brother to Sir Walter) out of Young Maid of the Oaks, the dam of Medoc, and 
was favorably known to the Sporting World as the dam of Goliah, Floranthe, 
Dosoris, Zela, and other good ones. 





Imported Margrave, the sire of Blue Dick, Earl of Margrave, and other 
cracks, is tostend at Belfield, Va. this season at $40 and $60. We note the 
fact with great pleasure as evincing the sensible view taken of the subject of 
High Priced Stallions by two gentlemen like Dr. Payne and Dr. Merarirr 
Margrave is the only horse in the Union that has two colts running uader 7:37. 
When he occupied Priam's stand in Virginia, some years since, we were as- 
sured by several of the admirers of that superb horse—the finest one we ever 
s:w—that they liked Margrave about as well as him. We have never had the 
pleasure of seeing Margrave. but have guod reason to believe that he is a pro- 
digious fine horse. He was a capital performer on the Tarf, and has proved 
himself,—for his chance in the stud—second to few of the imported horses 





i) the country. 

We regret to notice that ALsert’ C. Ainsworta, Esq. who for some time 
past has edited the New Orleans Daily * Bulletin” with consummate abili- 
ty, has withdrawn from its management. Mr. A. is known throughout the 
country as an ornate and graceful writer, and we sincerely hope his retirement 
from the editorial corps is but temporary. Clear-sighted, intelligent and indus- 
trious as he is, Mr. Ainsworth is precisely the man to assume the management 
of a daily journal ; especially, as in addition to rare intellectual gifts he brings 
to the task a judgment matured and an unusual degree of sound sense and dis- 
cretion. He carries with him into his retirement the best wishes of troops of 
friends. 

Programmes of the ensaing Spring Meetings at New Orleans, will be found 
in our advertising columns. A correspondent informs us that Mr. Boswett’s 





rie of 2] subscribers at $2000 each. This colt is by Imp. Hedgeford out of 
the Duchess of Marlborcugh, the dam of the gallant Luda. 
venture a bottle of Sweetened Vinegar (i. e. New Orleans Claret) on nomina- 
tion No, 20, against that of ‘the lucky Kentuckian.” He made 
originally, but the Brothers Kenner now have the latter —a colt by Hedgeford 
out cf Grey Fanny, the dam of Grey Medoc and Kate Aubrey. Saily Shannon 


is still the favorite in the match with Waltz, the brother to Reel. 





i From the New Orleans ‘‘ Tropic,” of Feb. 9th. 

‘The Spirit of tae Times of the 28th instant, containing an article particu 
larly abusive of this paper, was not received until late last evening. We shall 
take oecasion to notice it, as it deserves, at our leisure.”’ 

From the same paper of the 10th. ¥ ; 

‘‘ After carefully perusing the article in the late Spirit of the Times, and 
justly estimating the spirit and motives which dictated it, we are well satistied 
that it deserves no sort of nctice at our hands.” 

We presume not. We once heard of a fellow who was. arraigned for a fla 
grant misdemeanor, and against whom the proof was as clear as daylight; who, 
after being convicted by the jury, and asked by the court, if he had anything to 
offer, why sentence should not be passed upon him, replied, that he “ despised 
all insinuations!” It had an admirable effect in convincing all present of his 
innocence. We “ pass.” 

Emancipation is half brother—not own brother, to the renowned English 
crack Bee’s-wing, as we inadvertantly stated last week. The mare was got by 
Dr. Syntax; Emancipation by Whisker, quite as good a horse. 








A letter from New Orleans under date of the 20th ult., informs us that Reel 
and Jim Bell have quite recovered, and that they, with either Miss Foote or 
George Martin (which are in the same stable,) wi!l almost certainly meet on 
the four-mile-day, on the Metairie Course. Reel, he writes, will be the favo- 
rite. 

Baltimore Spring Races—A friend who has recently returned from the South 
informs us that Ksnpatt is hard at work and determined to have the best 
Spring Meeting ever held in Maryland. As Mr. Gissons’ Yamacraw has a 
heavy engagement there in the Spring, Fashion (his half sister) is ‘‘ bound 
to’’ accompany him, and we should not be surprised if the two Chesnut Mares 
first meet there. Register, too, will probably ‘‘ show bis hand "’ at four mile 
heats. Regent is undoubtedly a trump,but he has yet to demonstrate his ability 
to go the pace and distance with Cassandra. There will be high play if those 
three come together. The friends of the Southern cracks will spread them 
selves on their “‘ two bullets and a bragger,” while the Jersey Biues will “go 
’em better’ on what they consider equal to “three natty aces !”” 





A Paragraph from “ Ossexver.’’—* The old mare” Omega has again nobly 
sustained her brilliant reputation by winning the principal purse at Charleston, 
S. C., against a capital field; clearly shewing her Medley blood [and it flows 
also in Fashior.’s veins] as derived from Oscar; running the third and fourth 
heat of four miles, in her race of sixteen miles, in 8:12 and 8:16; the one be- 
ing twelve and the other eight seconds faster than Eclipse's third heat, when 
he beat Henry. The Charleston course is ‘a slow one," to speak technically, 
Omega, being nine years old, also, carried her full weight. This, taken in con- 
nexion with her four mile heat on the National Course, near Washington City 
—not near as well adapted for speed as the ‘‘ Union Course,” L. I., in 7:38 ; 
and with her immense amount of running, places her in no unenviable compari- 
son with our best horses, and with the famed Bee's-wing of England. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “A YOUNG TURFMAN.” 





More of *“‘ The Best Races ever run’- Northern Writers—Miss Foote’s Performances 
in detail—The races of Lady Clifden and Fashion—‘' Observer”—Sale of Miss Foote 
and Jim Bell, etc. 





NATCHEZ, February 8th, 1843. 
Mr. Editor :—lIt is true that “as was expected another of the best races ever 
run, has again come off at New Orleans ;"’ giving to the horses engaged in it, 
And it is equally true, that ‘ as was expected,” 


The writer is not one of those who thinks now, or who ever did think, 
But all must admit, 


That she is not fifteen hands high ;— 

That on the 8th of March 1842, at Mobile, she won a sweepstakes for three 
That at the same place, and on the 10th of the same month, she won the 
heavy. 


That on the 26th of the same month at New Orleans, she won the purse, 


That immediately after this race, she was placed on the bows of the steamer 


That on the 3d of June she won the four mile day at Louisville beating two 





result of the Handicap Race to come off on Saturday, the 25th ult., has not 
reached us. 





nith in a4 mile match ; and, that on 25th of September at the same course, 


That on the 19th of September she received forfeit, at Lexington, from Ze- 


nomination (No. 15,) is the favorite for the great Produce Stake on the Metai- | 
We should like to | 


them both | 











—— .— 





she won the 4 mile day in 
distanced. 

That she was then travelled to Louisville, where on the 7th of Oct. she dis 
tanced Blacknose and another in 7:47, 

That again she was put on board a steamer and started for Memphis, which 
place, owing to the low stage of water, she did not reach for seventeen days, and 
when she did arrive there, the only roof she had above her head for eight-and- 
forty hours was—* The blue vaulted heaven with its crescent so pale.” 

The stables were all occupied,and one had to be built ; in the mean time the 
little mare had to stand out! Think of that, John Scott and Sam Chifney. 


Yet on the 21st of November Miss Foote won the J. C. purse, three mile heats 
at two heats. 


7:42—7:44, beating four others, three of which were 


Again was she placed on a steamer, and after a week or more confinement, 
she reached New Orleans, and on the 24th of December, made her great race 
over the Louisiana Course in 7:364—7:39 —7:514, beating George Martin 
(which won the first heat by about sixty feet) and George Kendall. Course in 
excellent order. 

On the 3lst of the same mouth, she was beaten over the Metairie Course, 
four mile heats, in 7:51—7:564, by the fiery footed Reel ; the best performer 
at all distances that has appeared, in my opinion, Southwest, since the days of 
the invincible Betsey Malone. She was easily defeated, it is true, but then it 
was in a contest in which none had ever been victorious. 

From the foregoing statement, I think all candid men will admit that the 
meek and gentle little mare had done and suffered more than enough to counter- 
balance all the advantage she had, on the 24th of December in point of weight, 
(four pounds) over the horses of the same age in the four states, where the 
heaviest weights are carried. Fromthe 8th March 1842, to the 24th Dec., 
1842, about nioe months aud a half,she travelled by land and water,éwo thousand 
seven hundred miles—started in nine races, eight of which she won, beating 
eighteea horses and running fifty one miles, undergoing all the evils derived 
from almost constant change of climate, of food, of water, of stables, and of 
standing thirty days on the deck of a steamboat. 

I hope after this explanation of the condition in which Miss Foo'e was, when 
she made her great race, that your correspondent “ Observer” * will perceive 
some cause for elevating Miss Foote’s achievement above Lady Clifden's.” 
Lady C.’s race was run on the 3d of November, four days only earlier in the 
season (and not several months, as ‘‘ Observer” says) over one of the quickest 
courses in the United States,in 7:44—7:43}—7:56} (Lady C. not contending for 
the Ist heat) The time of the lst heat in Miss F.’s race, and for which she 
ran, was 7}sec. quicker, the 2d heat was 4}sec. quicker, the 3d was 5sec. 








| quicker, and the three heats 17sec. quicker than Lady C.’s time, 43s. quicker 


than Ec lipse’s—and two seconds quicker than Fashion’s. 

Fashion, too, it must be remembered, was nursed at home,where “ the winds of 
heaven were not permitted to visit her too roughly’’—prepared especially forthe 
match, and came to the post in circumstances the most favorable for a fast 
race ; far otherwise was it with Miss Foote. In my opinion then, Miss Foote’s 
recorded performances at 4 mile heats, taking all things into view, are equal 
to those of any other horse in thiscountry. I flatter myself, 1 have made thie 
out quite as plain, as lias ‘ Observer,” with his hearsay bit of history, ‘that 
Henry would have beaten {Eclipse the 3d heat, if the race had been a few hun- 
dred yards longer’! !—A few hundred yards longer!! This is certainly a new 
discovery. But it is nothing new, Mr. Editor, forsome of your correspond- 
ents to ‘* hark back and try again,” ‘ to feed fat the ancient grudge they bear” 
Eclipse. 





When I first saw the Metairie course, the day Reel beat Miss Foote, I was . 
under the impression it was im about the same condition as when Bee’s-wing 
beat Grey Medoc in 7:38, in the Spring of 1840; but hearing some difference 
of opinion on this point, I walked round the track, and became satisfied i¢ was 
not so quick by a second ora second and a half to the mile. You are not to 


judge entirely of the state of the course by the time made by Reel. Iam 
quite satisfied she could have run her first heat in 7:45. She took the track ia 
spite of her rider, who had nothing to do but pull on her from end toend. And 


although she started dead lame in the second heat, she took the track in the first 
quarter, and was pulled to Miss Foote round al] the turns. About fifty yards 
from home, Monk managed to get his mare’s head to Reel’s saddle skirts ; Kelly 
gave her one touch ef the spurs, and she dropped the little one, as a steamer 
under full head-way would her yawl, if the painter was suddenly cut, 

Your notion that Jim Bell and Miss Foote selling for such small prices, $5000 
for the former, and $3,250 for the latter, is owing to the light weights carried at 
New Orleans, is not a little strange. Under the same light weights Fanny 
Wright sold for $5000 ; Angora for $5000; Josh Bell for $6000 (I think); 
Pressure for $5000 or $6000 ; and Sarah Bladen for $7000 or $8000. About 
the time Sarah Bladen was bought, there were three courses open at New Or- 
leans, over which there were five or six meetings a year, and the Jockey Club 
Purses on the four mile days were worth from $2000 to $3000 on each course. 
Now there are but two courses open, and the four mile days are worth from $700 
to $1000. In the present state uf hard money and low prices, I think Jim Bell 
and Miss Foote sold better than any of the other horses named. 

As ever yours, A Youne Turrman 

Note by the Editor.—Our correspondent cannot really be serious when he 
states that he ‘‘ is not one of those who thinks now, or who ever did think, that 
Miss Foote was a first rate racer at any distance;” at the same time he 
considers her ** a very extraordinary animal !"’ Nore of the “* Northern Writers” 
to whom he alludes (we'wish he had designated them,) entertain sc poor an 
opinion of Miss Foote as he affects to. They certainly will not concede that 
she is equal to Fashion ‘‘no how you can fix it,” but they consider her a non- 
pareil—up to the mark of the best of the top-sawyers of the South and West. 
It is by no means clear to them that she could not have run with the very best 
horses ever in the Southwest, including Sarah Bladen, Reel, Grey Medoc, 
Wagner, etc. Reel has beaten her, it is true, but she has never equalled her 
time. 

Our correspondent deems it ‘not a little strange’’ that we should account 
for the low price at which Jim Bell and Miss Foote were sold, on the ground of 
the light weight they carried. That was the principal, but not the only, reason 
we adduced. We are perfectly willing, however, to let it stand on that 
ground. But we would like to ask “* A Young Turfman” what could Pressure, 
or Angora, have done with Jim Bell ! Fanny Wright could not run a yard 
with Pressure [and we saw both in Col. Bincaman’s stable, where the ‘“* Young 
Turfman” himself, with Lis ever ready courtesy, was kind enough to take us 
in his carriage].. What would Ben Pryor, or Louis F. B, or SterHen 
E,, or himself, have thought, had we ventured the opinion that Angora or Fanny 
Wright could have run a second heat in 7:35, or a mile in the mad in 1:47! 
Josh Bell would have “ louked pretty” in a “ crowd” where four mile heats and 
7:37—7:40, was the play ! He was a goud performer, we grant, but when you be-- 
gin to * pile up the agony” (as Pete Whetstone would say,) after such a pattern 
his managers would not have cared to carry him hundreds of miles ‘to run them 
’ere sort o' races!” Sarah Bladen brought $8000 at 3 yrs. old, before she had 
acquired her fame. Angora never saw the day she could have run a yard with 
such flyers as Boston, Fashion, Cassandra, Blue Dick, or Jim Bell—never 
never! Neither could Fanny Wright, an ordinary second rate at best. Josh 
Bell, at any distance short of four miles, was “a horse of another color,” but 
judging from the time he made he never could have “‘ made anything off from’ 
such cracks as Miss Foote and his brother Jim. 





Witttam G. Overton, of Fulton, Missouri, claims the name of Magistrate 
fur his black colt, 3 yrs. old this Spring, by African, dam by Tiger. Also that 
of Capt. Absolute, for a broven colt, 3 yrs. old, by African, dam by Hephestion, 
grandam by Sir Archy. Also that of Twilight, for a b. f., 3 yrs. old this 
Spring, by African, dam by Imp. Bluster. Also that of Lydora, for a b. f:. 
yearling this Spring, by African, out of Eliza Ross by Marmion. 

J.D. Overton, of Fulton, claims the name of Van Leer, for his b.c., 3 yra 
old, by African, out of Blue Bonnet by Arab, grandam by Bagdad. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AMERICAN WINNING HORSES IN 1842—AT FOUR MILE 











HEATS. 


ANNUALLY COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW YORK “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 
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NAME, COLOR ) AGE, SIRE, | | OWNED OR ENTERED BY | | COURSE, DATE. , FOL. 

eo | YI ? ihe ones 2 | som | : ° 2 Wa ie ~ ha ee 

scons) 8 b. h. 5 | Wheeling Rodolpb| By Moses .....----.-------- Col. Thomas Watson | $ 500 P| 110 8:41... ecseces pred ee es Pee | S:. Louis, Mo....... May 24) 175 
Biue Dick...... gr. h. 5 Imp. Margrave .-- By Lance oo cuseuerernps Sees —s m. R. Johnson. pee °| oe ears “gail More mere cere mentee nn meee were cnn e ence cece enna cece snes Washington, D.C....| Oct. 14) 414 
gle oe ch. h. | 9 | Timoleon...----- ema A " “4-e- Se on ee yo P| ae cin cane bY — tm ene tree wee ee eee eee eee eee eee een eens ox ork. UrionCo.,L.1 May 13/127 
RS. a * | ST Pies... -<-- obin Brown’s d by Ball’sFlorize! Co!. Johnson . Long Pj 0U5—S: ith ok) EL C866 ttied bo oh Boob 4268 0005 0606 Geen Nineneeen eben /Camden,N J... ... M 26/151 
hae Se wee 4 “ 9 ——e MEA Robin Brown's d.by Ball’sFlorize! Col. Johnson & J.Long| 600 P| 124/ 8:09—7:57 ..... | Wilton Brown, Reliance, and Spectre .....-....-...-..--.- Baltimore, Md... ___. fee 21/414 
Cesseniion...... b.f. | 4 | Imp. Priam -.---- Flirtilla Jr. by Sir Archy..---- James Long ....---- 700 m) 101 8:03—8:01 : ----| BIOS cnn weknwicdnn 66¥6 neem S06 coed caceesanspeneocese | Trenton, N.J........] May 21| 151 
Tie b.h | 5 | tmp Chat.Margaox By Sir Charles ......-------- Col. Wm. McCargo .| 600 P| 110 | 7:58—8:02 ..... | Phil Brown, gr. h. by Jerry, and br. c. by Imp. Priam_....... | Petersburg, Va... .. April 29 | 163 
ee RS or b.bh. | 5 | Imp.Chat Margaux’ By Sir a cue le ae Col. Wm. McCargo . 700 P| 110} 8:01—7:43 ..... Sarah Washington, Pryor, Bengal, Hector Bell, and Winchester) Washington, D.C.... May 6) 127 
ar! ch.m | 5 | Eclipse -.-..---- Maria West by Marion........ a bhi a 600 P| 109 | 7:57—8:16 .--.. | a embiigsph ocunhene $458 bose cdenaphvacniewehaeee | Columbia, S.C...... Jan. 14/568 
Fonay ..<-+ 2+ ch m.| 5 Eclipse .....---- Maria West by Marion.....-.- Jol. ‘ade Hampton. 600 P| 109/8:05.......--.. MMC ZA. 20 eee e eee e eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee Augusta, Ga... eins, Feb. 3/590 
ee ee. ch.m | 5 | Eclipse .....--.-) Maria West by Marion........ Col. W ade Hampton. 1000 p | 109) 7:57..........- | Kate CSA) 2 0 es ee Se Charleston, SC..... Feb. 23; 6 
Fashion ....«<«. lch m. | 5 Imp. Trustee....- Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charles. William Gibbons... . | 40.000m | 111 | 7:32}—7:45 ....| Boston... ...- .-.- +. 2 2-202 ee eee cece eee eee eee eee |N.York,UnionCo ,L 1} May 10! 126 
NS | chm | 5 | Imp. Trustee..... Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charles. William Gibb ae 1000 A 11] b . Walked DIE ckitese ons Fen e 2008 H6ne ones ease seis eeccgenel N York,UnionCo.,L.I | Oct. 6 | 378 
Sawn eas chin | 5 Imp Truste...., Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Cherles./ William Gitbors...- | 2040 r| 111 |7:38—7:524 ....| Blue Dick ..---..00.. s+ sess scoe cess ces acse eee ceee|Camdety Neve Oct. 29 426 
“as a | 5 Imp. Trustee. ..-. onnets 0’ Blue by Sir Charles. 1ilam Giodons.... | ; (:30— 6; A ee ee penton, IN.d...< «+e ov. 4/426 
ve * . rs Ps i a } eee ip Veta... ------- 050 | Heary 4. Clev...... 600 P| 107 8:03—7:53-8:09}) Clara Boardman, Postmaster, Emerald, ro. g. by Imp. Leviathan | Huntsville, Ala .....| Oct. 27| 463 
tenia Ant a “ "la » ae _...-...| Grey Goose by Pacolet....-..- Maj. David Myers...| 700r| 97) 8:00—7:55 .....| Martha Carter. .... 22.22.0220 ee cece ence cnc cece cece Montgomery, Ala....| Nov. 4/451 
Mennsh Harris..|b f. | 4 | Bertrand .......-. Grey Goose by Pacolet.....-.- Mz). David Myers... | H00e) 97 8:06—8:11 ....- Martha Carter and Bois d’Arc.... 2... on nw wee wee Mobile, Ala......... | Dec. 30 | 560 
ae Pog ee Jonquil by Little John ...---.- | Joseph G. Boswell... | 1000p) 86 7:37—7:40 .....| Sarah Bladen and Martha Carter..........--......-------- | New Orleans, La....| Mar. 19} 55 
Lord of Lorn...-|b. bh. | 5 | Argyle......---- Duck Filly by Virginius.....-.| Maj. David Myers... | 8300p, 110 8:19—3:36 ..... | Olympus, Aroostook, and Castro.. 2.22.22... ecw enue eee | Mobile, Ala......-.. Jan. 3|558 
“ieee d nasagty hy 5 Aegyle te a Aa Duck Filly by Virginius-...-.. | May. David Myers... | 500 P| 110 7:55—8:45 .....| Martha Raney and Tarquin......-..- 2-22-2222... eee eee | Columbus, Ga... .... April 22 | 115 
Miss Foote ..... bf. |3 Imp. Consol ..... [mp. Gabrielle by Partisan -...) William H. Baird....| 800 Pr) 83) 8:02—7:35 ..... | Earl of Margrave, Heonah Harris, and Luda ....22..22...-. New Orleans, La....| Mar. 26| 67 
Miss Foote ..... ib. f. | 4 | Imp. Consol .---- Imp. Gabrielle by Partisan ....' Heinsohn & Coch ...| 1000P) 9¥' 8:09—8:49 ..... Rapides and Blacknose.. .... .... ---- se20 cong cece cece eens | Louisville, Ky.......| June 3| 175 
Miss Foote ..... lb. f. | 4 | Imp. Consol ..--.. Imp. Gabrielle by Partisan ....| Heinsohn & Coch ... | 2500r7| 97) | Received forfeit in a match with cota Oe ree aS Sep. 19 | 367 
"ed, nemaatadls we 4 |Imp. Consol ..... _ a by a ere soy & 9g wae a P * ag wesee! — yore a i Kate Holton, and Lavolta.......... perm ae tae <i 25 | 367 
Miss Foote ...../b. f. 4 |Imp. Consol .-.-.-.. ip. rabrielle by Partisan ....!| avic einsonn..... ‘ P} 1 CPBED we ween nee! aCEROSS anc OZZATIS. - «~~ ewww eee nn eee eee e en eee| zoulsville, Ky... 2... ct. 7} 408 
Mise Foou ..... | bf 14 “4 Consol ....-. Imp. Gabrielle by Partisan ....) Linnwus Coch .....- | 600 p| 97 7:36}-7:39-7:51}) George Martin and George W. Kendall ............--..-..- New Orleans, La....| Dec. 24/537 
Nat Bradford ...|gr.c. | 3 | Bertrand ....--.. Morocco Slipper by Timoleon.. Maj. David Myers... | 1150P| 86/7:50....-..-... | Free Jack Be REY SROOING . 005 vc ccccsnseseccssesssenne Mobile, Aia..... 2... Mar. 11| 42 
OGRE occscuce gr.m.| 7 | Timoleon....---- Daisy Cropper by — 8 rast Samuel 7 a oe P| a i ae z wag” Sn 6 se Gene $959 0646.0 550 48 Kb Seem oe dae eeey Savannah, Ga__..... Mar. 10! 43 
Omege ....-.-- vr.m.} 8 | Timoleon........ Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s Oscar.| Samue! W. Shelton... 500 p | 123/8:12—8:18 ..... Se bia ite ers aoe $6566 S008 Ktheneriaenecesoutae | Augusta, Ga........ |Dec. 2/512 
—se Ano ... we 4 | enrhaciaken. ..| By Stockhalder as ere Cage & Williams ... 500 Pp; 97) 7:55—8:02 ..... | Nancy Campbell, and br. f. by Stumps. .....-...2.222.202.. Nachville, Tenn..... Sep. 30| 396 
Pryor......-...|b.c. | 4|Imp. Priam...... i saan eter Eclipse... ag emg “ap re P| i ee ae a Brown, Bengal, and Eutaw....--......---. 2... | eg ms gi cores 7 — a 
ee eee r.f. 4 Imp. Glencoe -...' Imp. Gailopade by Catton. .-.. 10s. Jelerson vi ells SUN P| 86 | 1208-1007 ....| FEISS FU0lS...-. 20 WO HOSS ESOS Soew cons owns seen ceseeues | New Orleans, La....| Dec. 31 | 549 
Saily Hardin.... 4 f. | 4 aleoed tha cal | oot Stewart by Whip...-.- Capt. Willa Viley ... 600 P| 97 | 8:03—8:00—8:13) Ecliptic, Ben Barkley, Lizzy Hewitt, and Patty Buford ...... St. Louis, Mo....... Oct. 14| 420 
Sarab Washington bm. | 5 | Garrison’s Zinganee By Contention .......--.---.| Maj. Thomas Doswell 400 a 107 | 8:23—8:13 cece ety Cittlen and Robin Cab)... 2.0 nse cccccccesccecess | Fairfield, Va A ae ia Mie Sep. 21/378 
Wilton Brown ../ gr. b. | 4 | Imp. Priam ......{ Ninon de I'Enclos by Rattler ..'Col.FrancisThompson! — 800 rp} 100! 8:09 —7:55—7:49! Reliance and Boston ........-------+--++ +--+ +++ eeee eee | Alexandria, DC..... ‘Oct. 8/390 








CHARLESTON (S.C.) ANNUAL RACES. 

The anuval meeting of the “ Soura Carouina Jockey Cius ” commenced 
on the Washington Course on Wednesday, the 22d of Fed., and was well at- 
tended throughout. For the capital report annexed we are indebted (we pre- 
sume) to Mr. Kine, one of the gifted editors of the ‘ Courier,” of that ilk. In 





his paper published on the morning of the 22d, he thus alludes to the prospec- 
tive gratifications ot the week :— 


necessary arrangement has been made to preserve order aud regularity. Under 
such circumstances, we may look for a brilliant display of fine equipages and 
smiling faces, and the race week will be what it has loug beea—a gala week of 
pleasure and enjoyment—a period during which the courtesies and civilities of 
life are interchanged with our country friends with more than usual warmth, 
for the reason that the participants are more numerous, and consequently more 
than usually diversified—and finally that all are determined to please, and as a 
natural result all will be pleased. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 22, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $1000, free for all ages ; 3 yr. olds 
to carry 90lbs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ; allowing 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Four mile heats. , 

L. Lovell’s (John E. Colhoun & Co.’s! gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of 


Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s Oscar, aged... 2... 2... --0- 22-22 eee --enne eee es ig 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr.,out of Daisy (the 

dam of Kate Converse) by Kosciusko, aged.......-..--.--- Fessecesees 34:49 
Col. W. Hampton’s ch. m. Rowtonella, by Imp. Rowton, out of Sally Hop- 

kine be Reecianlte, 6 Fie oo dcsctsicncecscccsscwdssccccusvessiesscocccees - 2 820. 
Hon. J. S. Hunter’s b. m. Mary Taomas, by Imp. Consol, out of Parrot by 

Nf EL EE La eee ere ee ee ee } * 

b. f. by Augustns, dam by Orville—Sprightly,4 yrs 3 dr 


M. R. Singleton’s Imp. 
Time, 7:55—8:09—8:14—8:16. * Broke down. 

At the appointed hour the whole field appeared within the allotted space, and 
speculation was rife as to which of the contending animals would wear the 
wreath of victory. Mary Thomas was a favorite with most of the stranger 
crowd, while the veteran Santa Anna, and the no less celebrated Omega, the 
victors of many a field, had their respective backers, both being known to pos- 
sess good foot and ‘bottom to kill” any thing that could not run twenty miles. 
Rowtonella was from a stable that never furnished a nag without exciting the 
belief among a large portion of the attendants of the Turf, that there was 
business to be done—and Mr. Singleton's imported filly, lofty and noble in car- 
riage, and exhibiting great strength of limb, and her powers of endurance un 
tried, made those who had backed their respective favorites begin to remember 
the old adage, that there was ‘ many a slip between the cup and the lip.”’ The 
toss for position placed the horses as follows—Santa Anna the track, Omega 
the second, Rowtonella third, the nameless filly fourth, and Mary Thomas 
outside. 

First Heat.—At the word all got off well together, Omega leading, but the 





position of the field was immediately changed by the filly taking the place of ! 
Omega, Santa Anna third, ane the whole exhibiting a beautiful string on the 
back stretch, and up to the quarier. In passing the string the filly still had the 
Jead. The second mile was run with little change of place, except that Santa 
Anna, who was fourth at the close of the first mile, brushed up and locked 
Rowtonella at the quarter stretch, and the whole passed the judge's stand in a 
cluster, Omega in the van. All continued to run in close proximity throughout 
the third mile, the old grey, however, still retaining her place. On entering the 
fourth and last mile of the heat Mary Thomas made p ay, and with such suc- 
cess as to take the lead when about half the mile was completed, and a spirited 
contest was kept up by all the nags to the end of the heat, Macy Thomas being 
the winner by about three-fourths of a length, Omega second. Time, 7:55. 

Second Heat.—The imported filly was drawn, with the belief, no doubt, that 
she stood no chance with such a field of well tried steeds, and with a view of 
bringing her again into the area, when there would be more probability of es- 
teblishing a reputation. 

A good start was obtained for the four remaining competitors, Omega ahead, 
but soon replaced by Santa Anna, followed by Rowtonella. It was soor. per- 
ceived that something was amiss with Mary Thomas, and before the mile was 
completed she broke down, and so badly that it was with difficulty that she was 
taken from the track. The second, third, and fourth miles of this heat were 
run, Senta Anna ahead, occasionally pressed by Rowtonella, and once or twice 
so closely as to lap, but the effort to outfuot the old horse was fruitless, and he 
won the heat by about two lengths, Omega running at her ease, and just drop- 
ping within the distance. Time, 8:09. 

Third Heat.—The start was bad, Rowtonella being the sufferer, both the 
other horses getting a running start before she was at all under way. Omega 
now took up the running in good earnest, and was abead throughout the heat, 
Santa Anna failing in several attempts totake the lead. Time, 8:14. 

Fourth Heat.—Rowtonella, not having wor, a heat, was ruled out of the race, 
and the contest was narrowed down to the two veterans, Santa Anna and Omega. 
They had ofien met in rivalry for the ascendancy, and if our memory serves us, 
with alternate success—and now they were left out of a field of five to decide 
a sixteen milerace. The interest was great, both cooled off well, and opinions 
quite varied as to the result. They got off well together, and the first two 
miles were run at a killing pace, considering that both had been in three four 
mile heats. Omega took the lead, but the Mexican was determined to put her 
up, and in brashing ovtfooted her twice or thrice, but could not sustain his po- 
sition. The steady stroke of the well tried and experienced old grey told, and 
the third and fourth miles were run without hardly a doubt of the final result, 
Omega winning easily. Time, 8:16. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats. 

Lewis Loveil’s br. h. Reveillee, by Virginian, out of Southerner’s dam, 5 yrs 


W. A. Sinkler’s ch. c. Billy Dykes, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Leocadia (the 
dam of Little Venus), 3 yrs 22 


TO ee ee REESE EEE EEE TEETH EEE EERO OD 


Time, 1:56—1:58. 
The weather was fine, except being quite windy—the attendance was fair, 
and everything went off much to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 23—Purse $750, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. m. Martha Rowton, by Imp. Rowton—Martha Griffin, 5 yrs -. 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. m. Jeanette Berkley; by Bertrand Jr., out of Carolina by 


121 


Busensd, BGORi.daccnn tee eee Pa ctame dbo hcs dc coc caccc ccc eck ceccsoe 2 
Col. W. Hampton’s (J. B. Richardson’s) ch. t. Zoe,by Imp. Rowton, out of Leo- 
catia, € ¥r6. .cccccubatiaa SN a = a SS EE 2 3dr 
M. R. Singleton's Imp. b. f. by Glaucus, out of Christabel by Woful, 4 yrs-.... dist. 
Time, 5:54—5:59—6: 18. 


Rumor, with her thousand tongues, had given indication that there would 
be much excitement among the votaries of the Turf, and that mach doubt was 
felt as to who would be che winner of the day’s purse—and rumor, often gross 
ly wrong, and not unfrequently producing injurious effects, in this instance re. 
versed the generally received opinion, and proved herself a true chronicler, as 


bless the long tongue of rumor, the free use of that unruly member, in 
this instance, brought forth a bevy of ladies to grace the stands, which 
added an interest to the scene which no other att:action could have possibly 
produced. 

As on the preceding day, all came up to the mark at the call, and all, when 
stripped, luoked,walked, and doubtless felt, like winners. Zoe was the favorite 
of the four, as far as the multitude were concerned, and Joanette stood well, as 
her speed and bottom had been often tested on the Charleston Course. Martha 


is i i j i i w 5 irie nd s ac s——n ainst ¢ jeld, | 
Tne turf is in splendid order—the weather bids fair to be propitious, and every | Rowton had numerous friends, and strong backers—not against the field, but 


against any named horse ~and the Glaucus filly had the corner of every man’s 
eye who had a copper risked on the result. 

First Heat.—Zoe obtained the track, Martha Rowton second, the imported 
filly third, and Jeanette Berkley outside. The word was given—all off in good 
order together, and at arate which would have given the ** forties” a press from 
which they could not have recovered, had the pace been continued to the end 
of the heat. Martha Rowton led off the dance, throughout the mile, in hand- 
some style, the others in the immediate vicinity, apparently ready to take ad- 
vantage of any mis step on the part of the lady, and take her place <t the in- 
stant, so that there should be no disarrangement of the interesting cv*illion. 
On entering the second mile, the ladies, disposed no longer to keep in such 
close proximity, and on the back stretch, they were regularly strung out, at 
about intervals of a length apart, presenting a pretty appearance running, as 
they were, at full speed, the imported filly bringing upthe rear. On reaching 
the eastern part of the course Zoe made the attempt to lead the field, and gave 
Martha a challenge which was promptly responded to by the high-mettled dame, 
who refused to yield her position, again coming out ahead at the conclusiun of 
the second mile. 
between Martha and Zoe, the Glaucus filly falling far behind, and Jeanette 
lying close up, evidently occupying the position of a disiterested spectator, 


her inthe next heat. Zoe made play just before entering the quarter stretch, 
anc continued running, at a killing pace, to the end of the heat, but was beat 
by Martha by a neck. Time—5:54. 

Second Heat —The impurted filly was withdrawn, leaving the other three to 
contend for the orize. A false start was made, but the second attempt was 
more successful, and all three went off together. Zoe gave Martha Rowton a | 
specimen of what might be called fast going, by running up, passing, and taking 
the lead, which was held to the end of the mile, at a pace which nothing but a 
good one could live up to. The same rivalry existed between these two com- 
petitors throughout the second mile, but with a different result, Martha having 


The third and last round of the contest for the heat was now | 
| 
who cared not who was a winner, as the victor would have to yield the palm to 
| 


aeoneemenel 
started, took a position in the rear, to amuse himself by seeing Mary struggling 
for a prize, which he knew neither could possibly obtain. On the back stretch, 
Kate at full lope, was leading the field, Mary following, and Hero trailing, under 
a hard pull. When nearing the straight quarter, the uncourtly gentleman again 
increased his pace, and again shewed the ladies his heels, passing the stand 
ahead, and at arate of speed which would not have disgraced a quarter horse. 
During the second mile he never allowed his competitors to come within speak- 
ing distance, winning easily, hard in hand, and as before, keeping up his pace 
some distance beyond the stand, as if anxious to run a third mile, if for nothing 
else but for amusement. The red flag dropped down before Kate reached the 
distance stand. Time 3:49. 
| SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Hon. J. S. Hunter’s ch. f. Glenara, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Kitty Clover by Sir 

ISI ck und cetacean buabaddaceckdnkbeained ees bieoadetcnboukcinaee 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. f. Alicia, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 4 yrs 

Time, 3:58—4:07. 

This was an exciting race. Glenara took the lead from the jump, and held 
it to the end; but Alicia kept her well up to her work, and for the last quarter 
of the second mile, made a tremendous rush for the first race, and they came 
| down to the stand like a perfect hurricane, Glenara winning only by a neck. 
| Time, 3:58. 

The second heat was also well contested. The nags had a beautiful start, 
, and in the course of the secoad mile, they were several times lock and lock. 
Clenara won the heat and purse. Time, 4:07. 
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SPORTING EPISTLE FROM PETE WHETSTONE. 


Deviv’s Fork oF LirTLe Rep, Feb. 6th, 1943. 

Dear Mister Editor: It’s no use to give an excuse for not writing; but Iam 
doing better nor that ; making up for lost time. 

Well, there has been tall racing down on White River. Old Sense was there ; 
he is some in any crowd. You jist ought to hear him lumber once. Orn Ben 
or GosLer can’t shine where he is. Jim MgausBac was cavorting in awful style, 
daring any man to face him, when Old Sense come in contact withhim. ‘ You 
are my man,” says Old Sense ; “ jast let me look at your eye—you are a judge 
of human natur, Mealbag ; you, like me, have only to look at the os-frontis of 
a man to read him!” 

‘* Louk at the what?” says Jim. 

“At the os-frontis, you d—d fool ; why you are a nice man to talk big and 





regained her place in front—and the third round was entered on, Zoe still strug- 
gling for position—when about two-thirds of the last mile was completed, how- 
ever, Jeanette finding Zoe incapable of out-footing Martha, came to the res- 
cue, ran up, passed Zve, locked Martha,and before entering the last quarter, was 
in the lead, taking the heat by about a length. Time, 5:59. 

Third Heat.—At the call, but two made their appearance, Zoe having left 
the eld. The word was given, and Jeanette took the track, looking much like 
a winner for two miles. When entering on the third round, and last of the 
heat, Martha Rowton made a splendid run at Jeanette, and after a contest as 
exciting as we ever witnessed on our course, succeeded in winning the heat by 
a bare nead. Time, 6:18. 

After the above, a match race, which excited much interest, was run be- 
tween ch.m. Augusta White, and a Bertrand filly, which resulted in favor of 
the former. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 24—Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s (R. M. Deveaux’) ch.c. Hero, by Bertrand Jr, out of Imp. 
PN UO iiss andes duaguindbusestancdbehdbetenunses occcucnerddccesenbeees 
oF. fe nymaamig (J. Lamkin’s) ch.m Mary Elizabeth, by Audrew, dam by Gal- 
NN ionicity aiiadichg AR ene Re es ee ea em ine 
M. R. Singleton’s b. m. Kate Converse, by Imp. Nonplus, out of Daisy by Kos- 


ciusko, 5 yrs 2 dist. 


ehhh eee eee ee ee ee eee ee Te Te Pe ee Tee ee ee 


Time, 3:52—3:49. 

The anticipations of a good race, or rather a closely contested one, were in 
this case doomed to disappointment. Hero was the favorite, and taken freely 
against the field, as his trials had been such as to give promise of great reputa- 
tron on the Turf ata more matured age. Kate and Mary were tried nags, 
and occupied prominent positions in a number of severe trials, which gave 
confidence to the backers of the field, and consequently the representatives of 
a metallic currency were brought forth unreluctantly from the wallets of those 
who wished to speculate on the result. 

The weather was unpropitious, and prevented a large attendance on the 
course, but the showers during the morning had rather improved than injured 
the track. The three nags made their appearance within the ropes, and the 
cast for positions gave Kate Converse the track, Mary Elizabeth second, and 
Hero outside. 

First Heat.—The horses were up at the time, and started in admirable order. 
Kate made a rush from the line, and led off by several leagths before the first 
three hundred yards were run, Mary Elizabeth second, and Hero last, hard in 
hand. Just before reaching the quarter stretch, the rider of Hero let him out, 
and he moved up majestically, and with a steady stride, locked Marv, remained 
an instant by her side as if passicg the compliments of the day, left her com- 
pany, and with the gallantry and courtesy which should always characterize the 
rougher sex, where the fair are concerned, paid his devoirs to Kate, so that there 
should be no complaint of favoritism on the part of either. Having thus exhi- 
bited his impartiality, Hero now diverged from the usual custom of beaux and 
belles, by refusing to remain at their side as an escort, but proceeded to shew 
the ladies the road to the goal, being rude enough to forget to consult the wishes 
of the two dames, who would probably have been better pleased if be had allowed 
them the eclat of the firstentree. He wasa length in the lead at the comple- 
tion of the first mile. Hero continued to lead the field throughout the second 
round, the other nags side by side, a little in the rear, and all going at a slapping 
pace. Just befure reaching the distance post, the rider of Hero feeling that 
the heat was secured, pulled him up, and the others apparently coming to the 
same conclusion, all went at little more than a gallop for a few seconds, but one 
of the riders seeing a possibility of stealing a march, made a push for the string, 
but the gallant courser promptly took the alarm, burst off at the instant, won 
the heat, and in the excitement actually run away with the rider, who could not 
contro! him until he had run several hundred yards beyond the stand. Time of 
the heat, 3:52. 

Second Heat —The race was now decided, in the minds of all who knew any 
thing of the power and speed of the horses. Nothing but a break down or a 
fall could give the others any chance against Hero. Fresh as a new blown rose, 
ne came up to the mark at the signal—of a quiet and kindly disposition, he 
stood listless and unconcerned, as if sure of victory, while grooms were employed 





it was doubtful to the last which of the competitors would be successful—and 





in preparing him for the next ron, and when the word was given and ‘he field 


not know what the os-frontis is. You jist might as well look at another part 
of the body that I shant mention here.” 

* Don’t talk that way, Mister, or I’l] make a perfect smash of you!” 

‘‘A smasb of me! why look here, Mealbag, [I have rid down two chunks of 
ponies and three mortal race Lorses hunting for the man could do that. Doyou 
know met Why Iam Old Sense! When I talk, fishes sink low and seek 
deep water ; snakes and reptiles creep back to their dark corners ; steamboats 
of a hundred horse power refuse to turn their wheels and float back into the 
channel—the mighty African lion as he roams over the burning sands of the 
great desert, shaking his mane and roaring out young thunder, stops, and then 
tucks his tail, and heels it like a scared dog ; seas cease to ebb and flow ; Etny, 
Vesuvius and other burning mountains refuse to belch forth their /arver ; the 
laughing hyena and the cunning jackall lose all relish for human flesh. And the 
deadly rattlesnake, the terror of bare.footed men in summer time, swallows 
his own pisen. When Old Sense speaks, the earth trembles, and Millerites 
think the day is coming. Now, Mealbag have youthe nerve to face sich a 
man ?’’ 

“ T aint got nothing agin you, Old Sense.” 

“Then, Mealbag, jist call for a little of ‘ Nature’s Grand Restorative or Ve- 
getable Cordial ;’ or to speak to dull comprehensions, trot out a half pint of 
Old Baid Face! 

I tell you there was lots of fun there. One fellow from the South Fork talked 
tall. He was lousy with money, and dared any man to face him. Lame Sam 
Jones from Coney set to him. They cavorted a long time, when they laid up a 
three dollar shinplaster each. I guess what was made or lost "twixt them 
would’nt hurt nobody, for both notes were the rankest sort of counterfeits. 

There was a sort of Roll-the-bones at work, and the invitations to come up 
and sport a dollar or two, warnt slow. They gathered round it thick. One 
feller with acap made out of the raw material, and I guess from ‘ that same old 
coon,” whenever he laid down a quarter and won, would hop up, sort of cut the 
double-trouble and sing 


‘‘Oh Jinny is your hoecake done, my dear, 
Oh, Jinny is your hoe cake done ?”’ 


The roll-your-bones took in a heap, but when they come to sort it, nigh on 
to the rise of half warnt fit to buy sour shucks with. 

Old Sense closed a quarter race, and he thinks he bas the feller by the wrist ; 
but I guess he will earn all he makes, for if there is a keen one, ’twixt sunrise 
and dark he has woke him up this time. 

They have had all sorts of racing at the Rock. Jim Cote has been gone 
there nigh on to three months legislating. He has made a perfect smash of all 
the Banks but one, and that lets out its paper from a small silver box. Weare 
to have plenty of silver now, and then we are to have a Stay Law, and who cares 
about owing money? J’ll tell you the Devil’s Fork is rising like smoke from 


tar-kill. 
Bars are fat, but not overly p!enty—deer aint worth killing, as peltry is worth 


but 8 cents shaved. é 
No more, but just rest easy that I am ever yours, 


Pere WHETSTONE. 





Wittiam Mersuon, Esq., of Alexandria, D. C., claims the name of Nelly 
Morgan for his b. f., 3 yrs. old Spring of 1843, by Imp. Emancipation, out of 
Maj. Lewis’s old Flora. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE CONDITION OF HORSES, &c. 


BY MR. JAMES TURNER, REGENT-STREET. 


[It is with great pleasure that we find ourselves permitted to insert this truly | 
valuable and characteristic Essay on the Condition of Horses. Twenty 
years have passed away since it was first given to the public; and during 
many @ year since that period it has been altogether out of print. Our readers 
will thank us for availing ourselves of the kind permission of the author to | 
place it once more in that position which it so well deserves to occupy.) 

London Veterinarian for Feb. 

Disease undoubtedly renders a great number of horses in this country ineffec- 
tive, particularly if safety of action, strength and speed are required of them: 
but there is an evil more prevalent, which more immediately clogs the springs 
and renders impotent the powers of the horse than even disease itself ;—I mean 
the want of Condition. 

The term Condition in respect to horses implies the acquisition of extraordi- 
nary strength, accompanied with lightness of the anima! frame, by which the 
muscular tibre is enabled to contract with the utmost vigor and rapidity, and 
maintain a continuance of these efforts, thereby propelling the animal machine 
with the greatest velocity. 

I am induced to solicit the atteution of the public into an inquiry mto the 
Condition of Horses, 

First—Because | am of opinion, that the act of working horses at a quick 
pace on the road (to say nothing of the field), when out of Condition, is more 
productive of disease, and of the most furmidable disease, than all other causes, 
notwithstanding so much has been said and written by scientific men, both in 
and out of the veterinary profession, on the subject of disease being principally 
engendered by confining the animal in hot stables. 

Secondly—The enormous sacrifices often made by the purchasers of high 
priced horses, in selling them, only a few months after purchase, at a loss of 50 
per cent., finding them unable to do a common day’s work with ease to them- 
selves or pleasure to their owner: such horses are in general hastily condemned 
by their new masters, and considered delicate, weakly constitutioned, or defi- 
cient in mettle. These instances occur repeatedly, without any visible unsound- 
ness. 

The deficiency i= generally attributed to defective stamina; and, under an 
impression that the cause is permanent, and that they never can be made to stand 
work, they are often sold at a very great loss to the proprietor. 

Now I will venture to affirm, that nine out of ten of these cases are within 
the reach of treatment, and that the inability to do an ordinary day’s work well 
does not depend on permanent or immovable causes. Of course, [ allude to 
such horses as cannot be pronounced unsound ; and many there are of this class, 
and in their prime of life, that cannot do a day’s work, and repeat it on the fol- 
lowing day, half so well as others that might be selected, laboring at the same 
time under a variety of diseases. This extraordinary difference in the capabili- 
ties of horses depends entirely on Condition,falthough the appearance of many of 
these ineffective horses, as to their exterior, is often such as to induce their owner 
to think they are inexcellent Condition. Instances of this sort repeatedly occur 
even with a fine coat, the hide loose, and with the appearance of a moderate prow 
portion of flesh, gayness of spirits, so fresh at exercise as scarcely to be held, 
and, although kicking up their heels, yet unable to do a day’s work half so well 
as a seasoned post horse of only ten pounds value. Such horses, when required 
to work, generally sweat profusely. They perform the first three or four miles 
of their journey cheerfully, and then begin to breathe short and quick, falter with 
their legs, and in the course of a ten or twelve miles journey at a moderate pace, 
become literally tired. When I assert that nine out of ten of these cases of 
debility proceed from the want of Condition, I do not confine myself alone to 
the general acceptation of the term Condition, by which is understood on the 
turf and in the field a fit state of the muscular system to perform violent exer- 
tion with only moderate fatigue ; I go further, for, by repeated experiments on 
these non-effective subjects, { have found that the defect has its seat in the 
blood, this important circulating medium being in fault from a want of quality ; 
and ty this I attribute the many instances we see of valuable looking horses that, 
in regard to work are incapacitated. 

The spurious mode of feeding adopted vy the breeders of horses wher. intend. 
ed for sale, is productive of most of these cases. 

It is a forcing system of dieting, which possesses the power of making the 
most blood, and consequently the most fat, in the shortest possibletime. During 
this process, work, or even brisk exercise, is studiously avoided, in order that 
their legs and feet may be in the best trim. Those nutritious articles of food 
are selected that are the most easy of digestion, that make the most chyle, and 
load the vascular system with the greatest possible quantity of blood, without 
any other consideration as to the quality of the blood than that of taking care 
(and which, by the by, is their most especial care) that it shall be weak, in order 
that the young animal, naturally plethoric, and now rendered sv in the highest 
degree artificially, may be kept in health, and avoid inflammatory attacks, which 
would speedily defeat the object in view. 

Fine young sound horses, in this bloated state come into London for sale. 
Their unfi ness to undergo exertion at this time is well known, and, by way of 
preparation for work, or rather prevention of disease, a little blood is taken, and 
a dose of purging physic is administered and they are immediately put upon 
sound keep. Their new owners are now naturally eager to try their merits 1a 
their several paces. Here it may be said, too often begins a work of destruc- 
tion, for, although they are ridden or driven with caution, still, from the feeling 
and understanding that they are sound and strong, they are usually put to the ex- 
tremity of their action, yet perhaps only for short distances. But what is too 
often the consequence of this apparently moderate act of exertion! The perspi- 








ration which follows is usually most profuse. Such a sweat ensues, as the ani- 
mal, in all probability, kad never before experienced in his life, The next day 
he refuses his corn, coughs, hangs down his head, appears dull, breathes short 
and quick, the mouth and tongue hot, and, in short, such an attack of fever and 
inflammation of the lungs as would destroy the animal in a few days or a week, 
unless arrested by active treatment. The horse is supposed to have taken cold, 
when in truth he has met his death by an act of exertion which, to a horse in 
Condition would have been only exercise. Horses in this manner out of Con- 
dition are in good health and spirits, if kept without work, but ere soon unwell 
when forced to work. A young horse that has been feed for several months in 
the way I have described, and then required to do an ordinary day’s work, is la- 
boring under every pussible disadvantage that can be imagined. Not only are 
his muscles soft, flabby, and out of tone from the want of practice, but each 
muscle, and every fibre of it, is encompassed and clogged with a superfluous 
weight—a layer of cellular structure, which is deposited and kept there by his 
mode of living, and this superfluity pervades the whole frame. 

The oppression falls the most heavily on the muscles connected with respi- 
ration, and on the heart, whick: is itself a muscle. This organ, I have invaria- 
bly found on the dissection of soch horses, is encumbered more in proportion 
than the other parts. 

In addition to the oppressed state of the muscular system, the whole blood- 
vessel system is overcharged, and, what is worse than all, with weak blood. If 
the quantum were the only fault, the remedy would be immediate by the lan- 
cet: but it is materially defective in quality ; and, as all parts proceed from 
the blood, it follows that even the contracting fibres themselves of the oppressed 
mauscles are deficient in strength and vigor. 

I have been led to an investigation of the quality of the blood of horses, in 
various degrees of condition, from a difficulty I have uften met with in practice 
+o account for cases of muscular debility, and in which subjects I have had 
every reason to believe there existed no defect in their solids. 

In the course of experiments I have ascertained that there is not only a 
gre~. variation in the relative proportions of the several parts of the blood, ac- 
cording to the degree of condition in the horse, but a most material difference 
in the quality of certain parts of it, and which I intend at a future opportunity 
more fully to point out. 

But to return to the oppressed state of the muscular frame. The animal is 
called upon to gallop at speed, although perhaps only fora short distance. 
The circulation of the blood is accelerated in consequence ; the heart beats 
with rapidity ; the blood, in the same proportion, and with the same velocity, 
is sent into the lungs, and the muscles of respiration are as suddenly required 
to expand the chest. They are, perhaps, equal to this at the first impetus ; 
but from the load upon them, their want of practice, and the debilitated state 
of their fibres, they are unequal to a continuance of these efforts ; and the vo- 
lume of blood, as before-mentioned, within the system, being too great, a con- 
gestion of blood in some of the vessels of the Jungs, or about the heart, is the 
consequence, and which not unfrequently proves fatal. At the best, it often 
leaves a cough, that, even with the aid of good treatment, requires months to 
remove. 

Much has been said of late on the ventilation of stables. I am as much dis- 
posed as any one to attach importance to a free circulation of air in a stable, 
accompanied with a due attention to its temperature ; but the fatality incident 
to young horses on their first coming to London has been hitherto chiefly attri- 
bated to the heated and impure atmosphere of the London stables. This, I 
believe, does contribute ; but when it is considered that these horses arrive in 
London with fine, sleek, short coats, a point to which the breeder alway looks 
(and this is not to be obtained without warmth ; in fact, many of their s:abl es 
are kept at as high a temperature as any in London), [ am led to conclude that 
these casualties, which are so severely felt by the public, and more particu- 
Jariy by the London dealers, in their fresh purchases of young horses, are to 
be traced to another source, and to one more formidable than the change of 


‘shooting, I can at once gratify you. 





‘ tables. 





The truth is, that many of these fine young horses arrive in London in 
state as incapable of exertion as a stall-fed bullock, occasioned by pampered 
living and long-continued rest. 

Instances of death that have occurred soon after purchase, from causes before 
stated, have too often been the subjects of action in our courts of law, and as 
often have the worthy. judges and juries labored to elicit the truth and assess 
the damages on the offending party. Not so often, however, in my humble 
Opinion, have they been successful in their endeavors, owing to two circum- 
staLces intimately connected with these unfortunate cases. In the first place, 
in consequence of the prejudice generally entertained against horse dealers, the 
animal in question is presumed to have been defective before the sale; and, 
secondly, this erroneous presumption appears made out by the state of the in- 
ternal parts; for, on dissection, they often seem literally rotten, although per- 
haps the horse may have been sold by a dealer to a gentleman only one week 
before at a large sum. Now the fact is, that, notwithstanding the diseased 
state of the lungs, the horse might have been perfectly sound the preceding 


| week when sold; so rapidly do the lungs of horses lose their texture when at- 


tacked with inflammation. The consequences have often been, that the indus- 
trious dealer has not only been saddled with the loss of the horse, but with all 
the law expenses, while the opulent purchaser, the very man who killed the 
horse, has walked off unhurt. 

The following are some of the diseases which are often the result, directly 
or indirectly, of exposing a horse to much exertion when out of condition, viz :— 


General inflammatory fever. 

Inflammation of the lungs. 

Inflammation of the heart. 

Cough situated in the lungs. 

Cough situated in the throat. 

Chronic shortness of breath, or thick wind. 

Catarrh and sore throat. 

Loss of appetite. 

Tuflamed eyes, and, not unfrequently, incurable lameness. 


These maladies are also frequently occasioned by other causes, but this is one 
which has been overlooked, or at least the bearings of it have not been suffi- 
ciently noticed by those who have undertaken to inquire into the primary causes 
of the most formidable diseases to which the horse is /iable. 

When I speak of the defective state of the blood of a horse out of condition, 
Tam anxious that it may not be supposed that I am reverting to the old explod- 
ed pathology of humors in the blood, for I do not consider the blood in a state 
of disease, however far the animal's state may be from that which is considered 
good condition, whether bloated with loose flesh, or very poor. In either case, 
the blood circulating in the vessels of the animal furnishes all the supply to the 
solids and the system generally, which is neceesary for its existence and ordi- 
nary functions. 

Disease is not of frequent occurrence, even with the fat, bloated horse, while 
he is kept almost ina quiescent state. From the circumstance of his food 
(notwithstanding its nutritive and fattening quality) being relaxing and cooling, 
it has a tendency to soften the muscular fibre, and moderate the susceptibility 
of the system to inflammation: therefore I consider the blood of such horses 
not only free from disease, but even faultless, while they are allowed to live in 
idleness. 

As respects the power of the constitution to preserve itself in health, al- 
though enveloped in fat, we have familiar instances daily before us of prize 
cattle, fancy dogs of the domestic class, and some men wh¢se fat alone would 
exceed in weight all the rest of their body: but it is equally well known that 
these subjects can bear no exertion ; and how soon are they irrecoverably lost 
when by any accidental circumstance the system becomes suddenly agitated ! 

If an extremely fat man is attacked with fever, his chances against recovery 
are as two to one in comparison with a lean man. If he breaks his leg, his 
case is by far more critical than that of the thin man with the same extent of 
injury. 

The fact is simply this,—all may go well with the fat mar, while nothing 
occurs to suddenly agitate his arterial system. Just so with a horse out of 
condition. While he is not heated, and so long as his weak blood is not hur- 
ried through his soft frame beyond a certain ratio, all is right ; but the very first 
act of exertion has a tendency to disturb the balance of the circulation, by 
causing an accumulation and congestioa of blood in the lungs, in the manner | 
have before described. 

With regard to the defective quality of the blood in these cases, I repeat, 
that it is not a disease, but weakness of some of its component parts, which 
are more particularly essential in the formation of the contracting fibre. Hence 
arises that langour and muscular debility so often evinced by the horse in riding 
him a journey when out of condition. 

When I reflect on the notorious fact, that the worn down, diseased £15 post 
horse, from his muscles being hard, and the blood which circulates in his attenu 
ated frame being rich and strong in quality, is twice az effective as another 
horse in the prime of life, sound, and in the market worth £100, whose mus- 
cles are soft, and whose vessels are distended with weak blood, it fixes in my 
mind a conviction, that the act of working horses when out of condition, with- 
out a sufficient preparation, not only lays the foundation for the worst diseases 
to which the animal is liable, but has also the effect of misleading men's judg- 
ment when estimating the value of their horse, as the peformances of the ani- 
mal, under such circumstances, form no criterion of his real merit. 

I could enumerate hundreds of instances that have occurred within my own 
observation, of horses having been given away by their owners for petty sums, 
by no means equivalent to their value, under a supposition that they were bad 
horses, when by the aid of a litthe management they have afterwards proved 
lasting specimens of perfection. I have known this mistake happen to men 
fained for their judgment in horses ; but among those who are not familiar with 
the horse, these sacrifices occur daily. 





POLISH WOLF SHOOTING. 


The following sketch by a French officer may not perhaps 0e uninteresting. 
It certainly gives the picture of a novel sport, and as such I consider it may be 
welcome to the pages of your Magazine. Whether any paper ona similar 
subject has ever yet appeared, I really cannot positively say, but I rather think 
not. I give it nearly verbatim. 

After the peace of Tilsit, the corps d'armée of Marshal Davoust took up 
their quarters in Poland. My regiment was quartered near Blone, ia the 
neighborhood of Warsaw. Billeted myself in the house of Count Lasseur, in 
the little village of Cozerki, I reassumed, as I had ever done when my duties 
permitted me to do so, the character of a sportsman. I frequently filled my 
game bag, and often met with much success. On one occasion [ killed a 
wolf, a fact of which I was so proud that when the peasant brought it home 
to me, I carried it down in triumph to my host, and boastingly exhibited it 
to him. 

“Ts that all?” asked the Count, with rather a sneer at the poverty of my 
sport; ‘‘is that all you cando? Why, my friend, if you like that kind of 
I will show you a mode by which you 
may kill ten or a dozen larger wolves than that, any morning you chouse ; that 
is, if you think it worth the trouble.” 

‘The trouble! I'd travel a hundred miles to enjoy such sport.”’ 

“ Well, then, what say you, to-morrow !”" 

“‘ With all my heart,” replied I, and I retired to my room to prepare for the 
treat which awaited me. 

The earth was covered with deep snow, and. the weather was remarkably 
cold. At day break I was aroused and invited to enter a sledge, drawn by four 
horses, and in which I found the Count already ensconced, warmly wrapped up 
in furs. As we were starting, the servant threw in under our feet a young 
sucking pig, which began squeaking out in such a manner, that I could scarcely 
bear its shrill cries. 

“Good gracious, sir!’ I demanded. 
here for?” : 

“You'll see by and bye. Sit quiet, and I'll fulfil my promise.” 

‘Ah! itis for our breakfast, I suppose. Surely if this be the case, you had 
better have it killed before starting.” 

‘* Be quiet, we have ample provisions without eating this little animal ;”’ and 
my friend again relapsed into smoking silence, drawing on his ample meers- 
haum for present enjoyment. 

The horses now plunged into the forest at full gallop. The little pig, 
tired of squeaking, had become mute. I confess the whole affair puzzled 
me. 

When we had travelled about three leagues, the Count suddenly addressed 
me. 

* Poll his ear,” 

‘* Whose ear?” 

** The pig’s.” a 

I did so and the little thing began crying out in the most piercing and p teous 
manner, making the whole forest around ring with its shrill voice. In less 
than five minutes three large wolves appeared, and started off in pursuit of our 
sledge. I now understood, for the first time, that our sucking friend was to 
act as a decoy to attract these ravenous animals. ! 

Although as yet too far off to justify a shot at them, I was still doubtful 
whether i would not take a pop at them, when the chasseur suddenly threw 
down a small pig’s skin stuffed with straw, which he had attached to the sledge 
by a cord some twenty or thirty yards long. The instant he did so, the vora- 
ciots monsters, thinking that our little squeaker had fallen out, sprang for- 


‘“What is this noisy brute placed 





| ward to seize their victim, almost tumbling over each other to secure the 
prize. 

In a moment more the Count and myself had fired with such precisiun that 
two wolves lay stretched on the road. 

‘* What splendid sport!” cried I, delighted at my performance. 

* Wait a little. Ihave not fulfilled my promise. We will not reture until 
a dozen more are shot.” 

The sledge kept moving rapidly on. In about a quarter of an hour we again 
had recourse to our noisy decoy, and by repeating the same stratagem of the 
stuffed pig, once more inveigled the hungry inhabitants of the woods within the 
range of our rifles. This experiment we repeated at least a dozen times during 
our drive, which extended over about five leagues. Fourteen wolves were thus 
destroyed, which I Jeft with much regret behind us. On this head, how- 
ever, my friend assured me I need not be uneasy, as we should yet secure 
our prizes, 

Tired at length with even this fine sport, we turned round, and at a more 
moderate pace retraced our way. Qa the spot where they had fallen we found 
eleven out of the fourteen animals we had destroyed. These our chasseur, in 
the most dexterous manner, stripped of their skins as he came up to them, the 
Operation not occupying more than three minutes each. The other three 
wolves had actually been devoured by their hungry brethren 

The (London) New Sporting Mag. ; H. R. Appisoy. 





Foreign Miscellany. 


Selections from “ Toby,”’ 
A NEW WEEKLY LONDON PAPER. 
SpokTinG INTELLIGENCE.— Mount Pleasant, Gray's Inn-lane, Winter Meetingd 
—The appearance of the course on the morning of the opening day, presented 
an animated spectacle of many-colored life. The brillant plush breeches of the 
numerous aspirants for fame, and the bright kerchiefs of the female branches 
of the dustocracy, relieved by the dull back ground of cinders, presented a tout 
ensemble peculiarly picturesque. Among the Ccistinguished fashionables we ob- 
served Giles Scroggins, Esq., and lady, Mr. Tim Bunker, Mrs. Spriggs and 
daughter, the Green Arbor-court Pet, Mr. and Miss Muggs, &c. &c. The 
following was the result of the race :— a 
Mr. Sweggers's br. moke Go it, rode by Julep 
Mr. Goles's Sandy Jack, rode by Bill Smithers 
Mr. Julep’s tl. Joan, rode by Joe Swaggers 
Mr. Smithers’s pied moke Jonas, rode by Mat Goles 

Mr. Smither’s was, consequently, declared the wianer. 

[t is rumored that future meetings will be patronised by some of the dee 
fauliers at the last settling for the Derby. 

Domestic Intelligence. —It is said that tae late fracas which took place near 
Pennington.cross, and which led to the sudden and unexpected resignation of 
Mr. Baron Nathan's cook, arose from John the footman having ventured to take 
a sop from the pan, after having been seen to exchange glances with a neigh- 
boring housemaid. The indignant cook, unable to repress her highly excited 
eelings, appealed to the spit, which led to the denouement. 

Marriage in High Life —There is a rumor in the upper circles, that an 
union is on the dams between the suicide preventive sentinel on the Monu- 
ment, and the fascinating daughter of the Oakley-street bar keeper. 

Progress of Cultivation —Miss Seraphina Smith, of Drury lane, introduced 
at atea-party on the last day of the old year, and on the first day of the new 
one, a plateful of mustard-and-cress, grown outside the window of the two- 
pair back. They were the fourth crop raised by her in the same broken tea- 
pot, and she has sown it witha fifth! 

Chamber Concerts.—Mr. and Mrs. Muggins got up a chamber concert a few 
evenings since, which afforded anything but a treat to the lovers of harmony 
in the immediate neighborhood. It was a species of performance mure calcu- 
lated to remind the listener of Hodges than Mainzer. 

A Card.—Jotn Bull, portrait painter in ordinary to any person who may feel 
disposed to favor him with an order, begs to draw the attention of the expected 
Chinese ambassador to his peculiar method of drawing from life. J. B. pledges 
himself to take (off) the head of any Chinaman at the shortest notice ; or, if he 
prefers it, he may be framed and glazed at the shortest notice, and at the small 
cost of twenty millions of dollars. 
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The Prince and the Milliner.—Legal proceedings were issued in Paris 
about a for:night since by a milliner named Madlle. Lernormand, against the 
Prince of Capua. The court then deferred the dec'sion for a week. In the 
course of the trial it appeared that the Princess of Capua had contracted a debt 
in London of 800/. with Madlile. Lenormand for various articles of dress, which 
were furnished at several separate periods. When Mdile. Lenormand present- 
ed her bill, the Princess thought the charges exhorbitant, and offered her 560/., 
which the dressmaker refused. The trial came on in the Court of Common 
Pieas, in London, when Mdlle. Lenormand was awarded only 521/., which the 
Prince had paid into court, and she was, moreover, condemned to pay all the 
costs of the action, amounting to upwards of 300/., for which sum the Prince of 
Capua’s solicitor summoned Mdile. Lenormand. When the Prince went to 
Paris, Mdlle. Lenormand applied for a new trial before the French courts, which 
have now reversed the decision of the court of Common Pleas, and condemned 
the Prince to pay the whole vill of 800/., together with interest, and all the 
law expenses at Paris, amounting altogether to 1,100/. The Prince of Capua 
is now, therefore, compelled to pay 1,621/. for having endeavored to deduct 2401, — 
from a bill of 800/. Wecan only hope that if the French milliner has the 
hardiesse to return to London, she may again come within the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Common Pleas. Court Journal. 

Lord Winchilsea has with true paternal liberality paid upwards of 20,000/. 
for Lord Maidstone, on condition that the noble Viscount parts from his Lady, 
and becomes a good boy. This his Lordship haa faithfully promised to do ! 

Respectives Ages of the Sovereigns of Europe, on the 1st of January, 1843, 
—The Queen of England, 23 years; the King of Sweden, 79; his Holiness 
the Pope, 77; the King of the French, 69; the King of Wurtemberg, 61 ; the 
King of Bavaria, 56; the King of Denmark, 56; the King of Sardinia, 54: 
the King of the Belgians, 53 ; the King of Prussia, 49 ; the Emperor of Russia, 
46; the King of Saxony, 45! the King of the Two Sicilies, 33; the King of 
Greece, 27; the Queen of Portugal, 24; the Sultan, 19; the Queen of 
Spain, 12. 

Engineering Triumph —Dover, Jan. 26 —The great blast at Rounddown 
Cliff, consisting of 18,500 lbs , or 8} tons of gunpowder, was fired off this day 
at two o'clock. The undertaking has been conducted by the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, for the purpose of effecting the stability of the cliff A 
mine, consisting of three cells, was planned and formed by Mr. Cobitt, the en- 
giveer of the company, in -he base of the cliff, into which the enormous quane 
tity of powder above-named was placed. The operations were highly success- 
ful, and the sight was, indeed, truly magnificent. Such was the precision of 
the engineers, and the calculations of Mr. Cubitt, that it would appear just so 
much of the cliff has beer removed as was wanted to make way for the sea- 
wall; and it is reckoned the blast will save the company 7000/. worth of hand 
labor. Not the slightest accident occurred. 


Our readers cannot fail of being astounded at the following fact, which we 
extract with all due ceremony from the Court Circular. “ The Princess Royal 
came to Claremont on Thursday, ia the carriage with her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, without any aurse or attendant whatever!’ That a child should travek 
balf-a-dozen miles in the same carriage with its father and mother, without a 
retinue of nurses to wait upon it, is most astonishing ! 


Anecdote of the Princess Royal —Daring one of the late cold and stormy 
nights, Her Royal Highness was awakened by the loud and frequent coughing 
of some ore without, and starting up in alarm, inquired of her sleepy attendant, 
“What it was?” On being informed that it was the sentinel on duty on the 
terrace beneath the tower, the Princess observed—* Oh, poor fellow, he has 
got a very bad cough ;” and after repeated expressions of sorrow for the * poor 
soldier out in the cold,” again fell asleep. The weather continued for several 
days unfavorable, but one morning preparations were made for Her Royal High- 
ness and her little brother to take their usual airings, and when the party had 
reached the terrace from the postern door, the Princess was again startled by 
the well-remembered sound which had disturbed her slumbers a few nights be- 
fore, and breaking from her attendants ran up to the sentinel on duty, an old 
grenadier, and addressed hin—* How is your cough to-day, soldier? I hope 
it’s better.” The surprise and pleasure of the soldier was great when told by 
her attendants that it was the Princess Royal who had made this kind inquiry. 
But neither his surprise nor his pleasure ended here, for the Queen, hearing of 
the sympathy expressed by her little first-born, sent a present of two guineas 
as a cure for the “ poor soldier’s very bad cough.” 


Gentlemanly Conduct of an Irish Gentleman's Gentleman —Mr. M——, a 
gentleman residing in Gardiner street, Dublin, having been treated on various 
occasions in a very insolent manner by his servant, Cornelius M‘Cann, took the 
liberty on Friday morning last to turn him by the shoulder out of the house. 
Next morning Mr. M. received the fol:owing valurous epistle :—* Friday morn- 
in, Soommer Hill Lane Nov. 26—Sir: From the heavy insult you gev me 
yisterday J feel no satisfaction untill you meet in didly cumbet in the 15 Eakers 
Phenicks Park at 7 ock on Monday morning, or | will post you over all Dub- 
lin. Your conduct I will make known at all times that you may be reckorded. 
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for ever and your family, Your didly inimv, Cornelius McCann.—To Mr. M 
——, Gardiner street.” What a burlesque upon the code of honor! 

Ary Scheffer —The two pictures by this artist, called the Deux Mignons, in 
the gallery of the late Duke of Orleans, were bequeathed by his Royal High- 
ness to Coon: Molé. The legacy is couched in the following terms :— 

“ As it was Count Molé who brought about my marriage, who received my 
son at his birth, and whoconnected with my marriage the great act of amnesty, 
that first step towards the fusion of all Frenchmen, by the oblivion of the past 
aid acommon interest in the future, I wish to bequeath to him a special testi- 
mony Of my sentiments, and request him to accept the two Mignon paintings 
by my friend Scheffer, which are amongst those of my gallery that I most 
value.” ' 

We find the following from Vienna in the Rhine Gazette :—‘ A curious cir- 
cumstance occurred here during the visit of the Duke de Bordeaux. The Prince 
was on his way to the Imperial Palace in a hired carriage, when some of his 
suite noticed that the coachman had a tricolored cockade in his hat. It was 
immediately taken from him, and he was told that this was the cockade of the 
enemies of the Prince. The poor fellow apologised for his mistake, and stated 
that, wishing to do honor to the Prince as a Frenchman, he had bought the 
cockade at @ second-hand shop, without being aware of the distinction which 
was now explained.” 

Mr. F. G. Moon, yesterday morning, had the honour of being permitted to 
jay before her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, for their inspec- 
tion, a large brilliant, elaborately set in gold, and a gold pencil-case, of great 
value, which his Majesty Louis Phillippe did him the high honour of presenting 

him, as a mark of his Majesty’s admiration for the work on the Holy Land, 
executed by David Roberts, R.A., which is now iu the course of publication 
by Mr. Moon. 

The Leipsick Gazette.—This journal having inserted some articles offensive 
to the Prussian Government, a cabinet order was published in the Prussian 
State Gazette, prohibiting its sale in all parts of the Prussian territories. ‘Ihe 
nterdiction was afterwards withdrawn, on the dismissal of the editor, who had 
given offence by the insertion of M. Herwegh’s letter. 

The late Lord Hill.—The following anecdote, for which we are indebted to 
2 correspondent, shows that, like his great friend ‘‘ The Duke,’’ Lord Hill 
was On principle opposed to warfare. The truly valiant warrior laments the 
necessity for war when winning victories :—‘‘ The late Lord Hill, when he 
heard of the successful results of the Indian and Chinese wars, was so over- 
come that he exclaimed, with tears of joy bursting from his eyes—* Thank God 
I have lived to hear of these glorious victories, and to know that there is an 
end to war! horrid war!'”’ Salopian Journal. 

Duke of Buccleuch's Harriers.—The pack met one day within the Park at 

Dalkeith during the time of the Queen’s visit, but neither her Majesty nor 
Prince Albert came out to see them, an offence which poor Williamson can 
never forgive. The old sportsman says ‘‘that it is rather extraordinary that 
her Majesty, and the Prince, and Sir Robert Peel should not just go a few 
hundred yards to see the thing best worth seeing at Dalkeith.’’ However, he 
drew the park, found, and had a very pretty little run; but the field, I believe, 
only consisted of his young master, the young Earl of Dalkeith (who I hear 
promises to make a dashing rider, and by no means spares his ponies, of which 
he has two or three), Lord John Scott, and one or two other visitors at the 
palace. On dit, that at the close of the run, the young Lord asked his uncle 
how he thought he had ridden that day? ‘ Like a Prince,” said the latter, 
wito a smile; “you rode as well as Prince Albert would have ridden had he 
been out.” “T should think so!” replied the young Buccleuch; and he 
struck his spurs into his pony’s flanks, and galloped off as if he considered 
the complimeut rather equivocal, to say the least of it. Sporting Magazine. 

Philosophy of Heat.—** Well, my little fellow,” said a certain Principal to a 

sucking philosopher, whose mamma had been teasing the learned knight to test 
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chief property of beat is, that it expands bodies, while cold contracts them.” 
“ Very good, indeed: can you give me a familiar example ?’—*“ Yes, sir: in 
simmer, when it is hot, the day is long; while in winter, when it is cold, it 
becomes very short.” The learned knight stopped his examination, and was 
lost in amazement that so familiar an instance should have escaped his observa- 
tion. 

Evidence of Civilization.—Nelson is beginning to give evidence of the ar- 
rival of civilized men onthe shores of New Zealand, for it bas now a goal or 
lock-up house, backed by the stocks. Nelson Examiner. 

It appears by the fashionable announcements of this week that “ the reigning 
Prince of Tazis” is shortly expected in England; we thought we had ¢axes 
enough already. Polichinello. 

‘* A-lass! A-Jass!” as the old bachelor exclaimea, when he felt a desire to 
marry. He made the same exclamation after marriage, but spelt it differently. 

Colonel Wyndham, the Marquis of Douro, Lord De Lisle, Lord Arthur 
Lennox, Sir Horace Sevmour, and a select party of sporting noblemen and 
gentlemen, killed in two days, at Petworth, upwards of 300 head of game, and 
nearly 300 head on each of the other days, in the abundantly stocked pre- 
serves of the gallant culonel, last week. 

A Coronerial Impromptu —As the kind-hearted M.P. for Finsbury was hast- 
ening home to “change the subject” from ‘ad d damp, disagreeable 
body,” to a red-hot leg of mutton and trimmings, his cab was stopped by one 
of his most influential ten-pounders. ‘‘ Hilloh! what’s the matter? Has 
Peel resigned? Am J sent for to Windsor?” shouted the M.P. ‘None o’ 
that ‘ere gammon,”’ said the voter; “ ven you're vanted you'll be sent for, and 
not afore. I wants to know how you come for to be sich an hass as to write 
Porrry ror THE Mituion?” “I'll tell you, my worthy and independent Elec- 
tor,’’ said the M.P. : 































“ Like cackling hen, 
A Poet may 
Conceive ; and then 
Sing his own lay.”’ 
** Drive on, coachee,” said the Elector; ‘* blest if hour hem pee (M.P.] arn’t 
gone distracted.” Age. 
Well might Lady Sale in her captivity, dare the ‘“‘ Affghan monsters’’ to do 
their worst. Rogers says if they had done their best, they would have made 
no impression on a lady of her size and prowess ! 


For a man who has nothing to live on, Lady Seymour says Jemmy Macdon- 
ald is the finest looking fellow in England ! 

Foreign Body in the Ear Seven Years.—During the latter part of last Janu- 
ary | was called to examine a girl, about thirteen years old, who complained of 
pain and deafness, with occasional annoying sounds in one year. From the 
closest inquiry into the history of the case, [ cou'd learn nothing which gave 
the least explanation of these symptoms, except that, on reflection, her mother 
remembered being alarmed by the child coming to her, when she was about six 
years old, and telling her that she had got a grain of coffee in her ear. Not 
having the aid of bright sunshine, I could not make a satisfactory examination, 
al‘hough I discovered a dark substance, which I supposed to be inspissated ce- 
rumen, lying apparently upon the tympanum. I therefore syringed the ear 
with warm water and Castile soap. On throwing in about the third syringeful 
with some force, a black-looking substance shot into the basin, which, on exa- 
mination, proved beyond doubt to be half of a coffee-grain. She has been ever 
since entirely free-from any unpleasant feeling in the ear, and has recovered 
her bearing. It is stated in various journals, that Carpenter has successfully 
employed cold water injection fur the removal of foreiga bodies from the ear. 

Medical Gazette. 


The Princess Poupart.—Rather more than a year ago a female of plausible 
manners, and pretending to be a near connection of the ex-Royal Family of 
Freoce, arrived at Montpelier, and after having run into debt at several hotels, 
took a lodging in the house of a respectable but credulous artisan. She pre- 
tended to make a confidant of her landlord, and informed him that she was the 
Princess Poupart de Condé, and was secreting herself from the Government on 
account of her being in nee with the family of Charles X., and 
having in her youth offended Louis Philippe by refusing to marry him. Al. 
though several circumstances occurred which were of a nature to open the 
eyes of the credulous dupe, he continued for nearly a year tu supply her with 
board and lodging, and with several hundred francs, on her stating that she had 
a sum of 300,000 francs to receive, of which she intended to give to him 
200,000 francs in testimony of her gratitude for his kiudness. The police hav- 
ing at length received information of her imposture, the soi-disant Princess fled 
to Carcassonne, and was there arrested and brought to trial upon a charge of 
swindling. She was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


A Profligate.-—A Cincinnati paper relates the following anecdote of a young 
gentiemar. of the south, who bad expended a large fortune, money, lands, ne 
groes, everything, in a course of intemperance and profligacy. He had just 
paid a last year's grog bill of 800 dollars; one day he was walking in the street 
very leisurely, when seeing a physician on the opposite 'side, he called out to 
him, saying he wanted him to come over. ‘* Doctor,” said he, “I wish you'd 
just look down my throat.” ‘I don’t discover anything, sir,” said the doctor, 
after looking very carefully. ‘* You don’t?” said he, ‘‘ why that’s strange ; 
will you be kind enough, s‘r, to give another look?” ‘ Really, sir,” said the 
doctor, after a second » “IT don’t see anything.” “Nott Why, doctor, 
there is a farm, ten thousand dollars, and twenty negroes gone down there !” 




















































the astonishing abilities of her boy, ‘ what are the properties of heat?”"—* The | 


passage on this subject :—‘In the passages of the hospital, or in the lobbies, 
as you progress towards the wards, if you keep your ears open, you may hear 
not a few extraordinary dialogues. A group, consisting of one or two of the 
dressérs, a knot of sisters, a surgery man, and some of the pupils, is collected 
at the stair-head, and at intervals you catch unconnected portions of their min- 
gled professional conversation. ‘So, Sally Dawes is dead this morning. Cues 
the old cat! God be good to her, Betsy. What a world of trouble that wretch 
gived me in Mary’s ward! Never knowed when to have done calling for drink, 
night nor day!’ ‘Simon, bave you got my blisters and poultices on your tray !” 
‘Here’s Goody Simpson’s darter says as how she knows her mother’s dead, 
an’ a hollerin’ like mad in the hairy. May shego up, sir!’ *’Gainst the rules. 
Guvn’rs won't hear of it; tell her to call again to-morrow.’ _* Hilloa, you, 
there, come op and carry down the stiff’uns.’ * How many, sir?’ ‘Let me 
see: Irish hodman, in Job’s ward—’ ‘ Beg your pardon, sir, but he’s not quite 
dead yet.’ ‘Not dead! yon rascal, do you suppose I'd have given you an order 
to take him down if he wasn’t dead.’ ‘ Beg your pardon, sir, but he swears he 
won't die till God pleases.’ ‘ Won’t he? We shall see whether or not. 
There’s Sally Dawes, she's dead as a red herring, I’ll warrant her.’ ‘ Mr. Mugg, 
if the house-surgeon hears you neglected to leech the erysipelas lez in No. 9, 
you'll hear of it.’ ‘ Dear me, sir, what shall[ do?" ‘Clap on the suckers, and, 
when they bite, take them off again. Say they’re yesterday’s bites.’ ‘ That 
will be a bite. He! he! he!’ ‘Staggers! I'll bet you two to five, in grog, 
Slashem’s lithotomy case capsizes the pail.’ ‘Say on the cable, and I'll take 
you. Do you see any thing verdant?’ *Oho!’ ‘Two to one against the 
woman in the puerperal ward—What’s her name! Come, I'll back Death 
agaiust the Doctor for any sum you like to name.’ ‘Kitty Foley, if you please, 
sir, has made up her mind not to submit to the operation’ * What! after I 
have had the trouble of arranging the instruments ; there’s gratitude for you ! 
Tell her she must be operated on; the bill has been up this week ; tel! her 
she'll die if she doesn’t.’ * She says, if you please sir, she only wants to be let 
die in peace.’ ‘ What! and the whole class to bedisappointed ! Impossible ! 
Tell her she can’t be allowed to die in peace ; it’s against the rules of the hos- 
pital.’”’ It is impossible to doubt that such a dialogue, which, however, we 
are told may be overheard commonly in the passages and lobbies of our hospi- 
tals, is a pure invention, but it is not therefore the less necessary to call atten- 
tion to it; and we agree with the writer in the British Magazine, that “ there 


ought to be contradicted. 

Rolls’ Court, Dublin. —The Master of the Rolis was occupied during the 
greater part of Friday week in hearing arguments in support and in opposition 
to a motion, which, from the name and connexions of the parties concerned, 
has excited considerable notice. The foiiowing isa brief summary of the facts 
as detailed by counsel :— 

Gardner v Count D’ Orsay, Lady Harriet Countess D’ Orsay, and others.— 
Sergeant Warren (with whom was Mr. Murphy, Q.C.) moved on the part of 
Lady Harriet Countess D‘Orsay, or Thomas Henry Baker, her next friend, that 
(the present plaintiff having become insolvent) she might be at liberty to pro- 
secute this suit. It appeared that the bill was filed on the 24th July, 1831, to 
carry into execution the trusts of the will of the late Lord Blessington, by 
which he gave certain estates to his daughter, now Countess D'Orsay, in case 
she married Alfred Count D'Orsay. After the execution of that will, he ef- 
fected the object he had in view, of marrying his daughter to Count D'Orsay, 
and died without altering his will. Tne Countess D’Orsay was married at the 
age of sixteen years, but was obliged, owing to the conduct of Count D’Orsay, 
to live separate from him. A decree had bees obtained in the year 1832 to 
carry the trusts of the will into execution ; but that object was not yet effected, 
and Countess D’Orsay was in the predicament, that though she was entitled to 
the reversion of a considerable estate, she was unable to raise anything on it; 
she was obligedto live on a miserable pittance of £400,a year, though entitled 
to this reversionary interest. There were incumbrances to the amount of 
£200,000 on the property, but as the creditors had a large rate of interest, 
they could not be so anxious to bring the proceedings to a conclusion as Count- 
ess D’Oreay, who was so vitally interested. He submitted also that the Count 
J Orsay was not so fit a person as her Ladyship to carry on this suit. 
not so deeply interested in the proceedings ; besides that, he was out of the ju- 
tisdiction of the Court, and had been outlawed in London in two causes within 
the last week. Therefore he submitted that the application should be granted. 
Mr. Moore, Q. C., made a similar application on the par: of Count D’Orsay. It 
was said that the Countess D’Orsay was the only person materially interested ; 


and the Countess was entitled, during his life, to the interest of both those 
sums. Mr. Murphy.—He has granted annuities in those sums to such an ex- 
tent that he has now no interest therefrom—that is stated in his own solicitor’s 
affidavit. * * * Motion ordered to stand over. 

I> Nimrod, looking at the moon the other morning, remarked that it must 
surely be nearly out of change. 

‘* Why so,”’ asked we. 

‘‘ Because I see it has got its last quarter,” replied the urchin. 

We stood punches. 

Daniel Lambert's Clothes. —The Leicester*Journa! states that at a recent sale 
of the property of the late Mr. Owstan, a suit of clothes which had been worn 
by the celebrated D. Lambert, was disposed of. The clothes consisted of a 
coat, waistcoat, and nankeen small clothes, and the dimensions were as fol- 
lows :—the coat, twenty-nine inches across the back, twenty-three inches round 
the elbow ; in the wais:coat there are eighteen button-holes, two inches asun- 
der, circumference of the arm-hole forty-six inches, round the waist ninety-six 


hip fifty-five inches. 

The following story is told of Hoppner, a celebrated painter, noted for his 
irritability :— 

‘** There are faces,” said this cynic, ‘‘ without features, and features without 





faces.” An alderman’s lady says, ‘La, Mr. Hoppner! Sir John looks too 
grave.”’ ‘* Why, ma’am,” replies the painter, ‘* tis the only way to make a 
sitter escape looking like a fool.” ** But why not make Sir John smile?” “A 
smile ia painting is a grin, and a grin is a growl, and a growl is a bite—and 
I'll not alter it,” said the half mad, irritable painter, ‘and if I paint another 
subject short of lord mayor I'll be d—d.” 


The Arabian Horse.—A moving incident, illustrative of the extraordinary 
strength, as well as attachment of the Arab horses, is given by Lamartine, in | 
his travels in the East :— 

“An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked in the night, a caravan of Da- | 
mascus, and plandered it; when loaded with their spoil, however, the robbers | 
were overtaken in their return by some horsemen of the Pacha of Acre, who | 
killed several, and bound the remainder with cords. In this state of bondage 


must be somewhere something that ought to be mended, or something which | 


He was | 


but it appeared that, by settlement executed on the marriage of the Count and | 
Countess D’Orsay, two sums of £20,000 each were made the subject thereof, | 


inches, length forty-six inches, round the kaee-band thirty-three inches, top of | 
| the top one for her to hook herself. 


| clares he will never hook any but the bottom one at the waist, 





days. Shortly after its appearance, the sale, purchase, an transit through Prus- 
sia of this newspaper was prohibited, and the poet, who happened to be on a 
visit to a friend at Stettin, was ordered to Jeave the country within four and 
twenty hours. A Berlin letter, Dee. 80, in the Journal du Frankfort. says : 
“The poet Hervegh arrived here yesterday by the railroad from Stettin. He 
was immediately arrested by the police, and compelled to d-part by the first 
railway train for Dessau.” The Repwhlican of Zurich contradicts the state- 
ment that the poet Kervegh had been refused an asylum at Zurich. Hervegh 
had arrived there, and met with a warm welcome from the students. 


The Free- Trade Hall, Manchester.—This vast building is now nearly covered 
in; and, when completed, the ceiling is to be plastered and whitewashed, 
which will greatly add to the dryness and comfort of the hall. The Commit- 
tee have decided, that a gallery shall be carried along both sides and one end 
of the hall; the side galleries to project about 9 feet, and the end about 11 
feet 6 inches. The side galleries will have two seats and the end one three 
seats in depth. As the banquet is to extend over several days, the Council 
have resolved on entertaining 4,000 a day. This prodigious hall is 45 yards by 
| 35 in the interior. Rows of cast iron pillars support the roof ; and that there 
| may be accommodation for the enormous quantity of stores and attendants, 
| three adjoining streets are to be roofed as rooms and lobbies. For waiters, 
| 150 men are being drilled forthe occasion. In the Potteries, 10,000 plates 
| 
| 





| and 3,000 dishes are being made for the dinner and dessert. Sheffield is 
| preparing for the same 12,000 forks and knives, and 800 salt and mustard 
spoons. Lancashire is making the glass,4,000 tumblers, 4,000 wine glasses, 400 
salts, and 400 mustard pots. On the first daythere will be put on the table 200 
dishes of tongue, 200 dishes of ham, 200 dishes of veal pies, 200 dishes of 
sandwiches, 200 dishes of sausages, 4,000 small loaves, 4,000 cabin biscuits, 
| 230 canisiers of wine biscuits (31d. each canister), 200 dishes of sponge 
and seed cakes, 4,000 pies, 2,400 Bath buns, 200 dishes of almonds and 
raisins, 400 of grapes, 2,400 oranges, 2,400 apples, 200 dishes of nuts, and 
wine as it may be ordered by the guests. The tickets of admission are to be 
| 7s. 6d. gentlemen, and 5s. for ladies. On the second day, all the provisions 
| will be increased by one half. [t is not yet ascertained what the arrange- 
| ments are to be for the third and fourth days ; but the prices of admission are 
calculated so as to pay all expenses, and leave an overplus for the league fund. 
| —Guardian. 
| “ Wealth breeds cares,’’ saith the old proverb, and it is a fact that during 
| the recent great fire in Liverpool, where scores of terrified people were hastily 
| carrying away their furniture for safety, one poor woman calmly stepped out of 
| one of the houses in danger, and in a satisfied tone of voice exclaimed ‘* Well, 
thank God, I've nothing to remove.”’ 

Facctia —-[t is said that potatoes, eaten raw, are excellent remedies for the 

scurvy. It may be so; and we are quite certain that none but a scurvy fellow 
| would eat raw potatoes.—* Relief notes ¢aken at par,” as the feller said ven 
| he picked a gentleman’s pocket.—“ A /iitle learning is a dangerous thing,” 
as the schoolboy blubbered when he received corporeal punishment for inatten- 
tion to his lesson.—‘* My wife is very attentive to the pigs,” said a gentleman, 
the other day, in the presence of several ladies. ‘* That accounts for her at- 
' tachment to you,” responded one of the fair damsels.—‘* Watch! watch! 
| watch!” as the surprised traveller cried when a footpad was relieving him of 
| his timepiece.—** I'll make free to smoke your pipe,” as the Liverpool coal 
_said to the stove-—* I, too, come from Greece,” as the dough nut said to the 
| Elgin marbles. —Why is a pressman like a chamber-maid*? Because he puts 
on and takes off sheets.—** I’m addicted to spouting,” as the whale said to the 
pawnbroker. 

Easy Method to find the Time of High Water.—Take a cheap lodging in a 
cellar in Ratcliffe-highway. When the rats run out of their holes and over 
your bed, then the tide is rising ; but when the flounders get into your pillow. 

| case, and the bed is gently floated until your nose touches the ceiling, then 
| itis high water. On the other hand it is low water when you cannot afford 
to pay your rent; and it is then advisable to ebb yourself. 


The following points are to be offered to the solution of those students 
who desire the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Hookham.cum-Snivey Insti- 
tution. 

1. Whether the two horses represénted as drawing Aurora were so broken- 

_winded, that a spavined jade has been called A roarer ever since ' 

2. Whether Bias, one of the seven wise men of Greece, was always un- 
biassed when he gave an opinion ? 

3. Whether Cerberus, the dog who had three heads, found himself undecided 
when he wanted to wag his tail ! 

4. Whether the fact of the cynic Diogenes living in a tub caused him to 
try to make a butt of every one ? 

5. Whether the Dryades ever got wet? 

6. Whether Hannibal really cut his way through the Alps, as it has been 
| alleged, by pouring vinegar over them—whether he peppered them, or carried 
| them by assault? 
| 7%. Whether Hebe was really the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and if so 
| how could She.be ?—Punch. 


Bed is abundle of paradoxes; we go to :t with reluctance, yet we quit it 
with regret ; and we make up our minds every night to leave it early, but we 
| make up our bodies every morning to keep it late. 
Why is Sir Robert Peel like a pot-boy '—Because he carries out the land. 
lord’s measures. 
| A lady in the west states a remarkable circumstance. She has been married 
'eight years, and says that the first year her husband used to fasten all the 
eight hooks and eyes in her frock—a duty which before was usually performed 
The second year her husband would only hook seven, leaving 
The third year, he refused to hook but 
Thus he had gone on, until now, in the eighth year, she positively de. 
He is some. 


Se 


| by her sister. 
| six. 


| times, however, very fierce to unhook them. 

An Intelligent Pig.—Jonathan Outdone !—On Thursday week, a messenger 
| and holy bu'cher from Hamilton, went to serve a decree ona miller over by 
' Motherwell. When passing onwards, he met a man who wished his sow kill- 
| ed, so he proceeded to put the same in execution, and taking off his Taglioni, 

he hung it over the railing of the sow house ; and the time he was killing it, a 
brother or sister of the sow poked his snout into the pocket of the Taglioni, 
pulled out the decree, and swallowed it, to the no small dismay of the mes- 
senger.—{A real fact.]—Scotch Reformers’ Gazette,Feb. 4. 

The father of Fanny Ellsler, the celebrated dancer, died at Vienna about a 
fortnight ago. Liverpool Mail, of Feb. 4th 
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A Steamboat Aground. _— 
Every person who has at any time passed up Tchoupitoulas street, near St. 


== 





they brought one of the prisoners named Abou el Marck, to Acre, laid him, | Mary's market, must have observed the pair of tall steamboat chimneys elevated 
bound hand and foot, wounded as he was, at the entrance of their tent, as they | over the door in front of Long, Aldrich & Smith’s sheet-iron and stove estab- 
slept during the night. Kept awake by the pain of his wounds, the Arab | |ishment. The other night two drunken flatboatmen came round she corner of 
heard his horse’s neigh at a little distance, and, being desirous to stroke, for) St, Joseph street, arm in arm, with a wide larch, and brought up against a 
the last time, the companion of his life, he dragged himself up, bound as he | fence 
was, to his horse, which was picketed at a short distance. ‘ Poor friend,” | 6s Hallo! hallo! hallo!” said one of our heroes, staring with all his eyes at 
said he, ** what will you do among the Turks? You will be shot up under the | the chimneys across the street—‘ Simon, my boy, stick her in fast for shore, 
roof of a khan, with the horses of a pacha or an aga; no longer will the women | or we shall be ran over—hallo! there ahead !—stranger, give her a lick back, 


and children of the tent bring you barley, camel’s milk, or dourra, in the hollow 
of their hand ; no longer will you gallop free as the wind ef Egypt into the 
desert ; no longer will you cleave with your bosom the waters of the Jordan, 
which cool your sides, as pure as the foam of your lips. If I am tobeaslave, 
at least you may go free. Go—return to the tent, which you xnow so well ; 
tell my wife that Abou el Marck will return no mure, but put your head still 
in the folds of the tent, and lick the hands of my children.” 

With these words as his hands were tied, he undid with his teeth the fe:ter 
which held the courser bound, and set him at liberty ; but the noble animal, 
on receiving its freedom, instead of bounding away to the desert, bent its head 
over its master, and on the ground, took his clothes gently in bis teeth, lifted 
him up, and set off at full speed towards home. Without ever resting, he 
made straight for the distant, but well-known tent, in the mountains of Arabia. 
He arrived there in safety, and laid his master safe down at the feet of bis 
wife and children, and immediately dropped down, dead with fatigue. The 
whole tribe mourned him—the poets celebrated his fidelity, and his name is 
still constantly in the mouths of the Arabs of Jericho.” 


Prussia —The King of Prussia expressed his desir€ that George Hervegh, 
the poet, should be introduced to him during his late visit to Berlin. The poet 
visited Koenigsberg, the most liberal city in the kingdom of Prussia, where he 
was received with much euthusiasm, and from whence he addressed a letter to 
the king on the state of the press in his dominions, in which he observed, “‘ Let 
us be honest enemies,’ were the words which your majestry addressed to me, 
when I had the honor of conversing with you, and as such I consider it my duty 
to inform you of the little attention paid to your wishes of granting greater li- 
berty to the press. Your ministers have prohibited the sale of my poems, have | 
suspended a much respected teacher in cunsequence of his editing &@ newspaper 
in this city, which told the truth, and have seized even prints which had no let. 
ter-press, and which were published under the guarantee of your express order. 
Yet of my poems I am going to publish a fifth edition ; Dr. Witte has obtained 
by voluntary subscription an annual sum exceeding the government salary ! and 
the prohibited caricatures are in the hands of every one! thus are their objects 
defeated, and you are made answerable for their misdeeds.” This letter ap- 





Walking the Hospitals. In a late number of Blackwood is the following 








or you'll be over us!” 

Simon rolled up his eyes, and thought the stars were sparks from the chim- 
neys, while the fire doors below remained closed. He happened to be grasping 
a loose board of the fence, and thinking it was his oar, he commenced rowing 
with an energy peculiar to men when terror stricken in drink. 

‘Stop! stop! stop! Simon,” said the other again, ‘* Keep cool ! keep cool ! 
d—me, | believe she only wooding after all !”’ ’ 

Without any joke at all, thetwo boatmen were confusedly if not stupidly 
blue, but with the faintest glimmering of sense left, and just sight enough to 
see and know the steamboat chimneys towering with their broad white tops 
right in front of them. Asif to complete the illusion, a large steamboat came 
puffing down the river, close in shore, at the moment, with a loud whuh! whuh ! 
whuh! that at once confirmed the terror of the benighted navigators. 

‘‘ Look out! look out there!” bellowed Simon, with desperate and shrieking 
euergy of tone, * Back her, stranger! back her, or by thunder you'll be over 
us !” 

They both now pulled off their coats in rapid haste, and went to work at 
the loose boards, rowing away at them ready to break their backs or strain their 
shoulder blades. 

«+ What in heaven’s name, are you doing there, man?” said an astonished 
passer-by, who stopped to observe these extraordinary proceedings. 

* Lend a hand! lend a hand!’’ roared Simon and his companion with one 
voice ; *‘all-fired wrath, don’t you see the steamboat right overus? There, by 
thunder, the thing’s out—here we go!” ae. 

A section of the old fence had been swaying with their united efforts—a mo- 
tion which they imagined was the rocking of the flatboat in the steamboat swell 
—and now gave way with a crash, falling inward, and pitching the two bac- 
chanalians into a puddle of water in the lumber yard. There our informant left 
them, to find their way out as socn as they were damp and cold enough to get 
sober. They were thoroughly ccovinced that their boat was smashed, and that 
they were bound for the little tack parlor of David Jones, Esq., for the last 
words they uttered as they grasped hands in the puddle, were 

“ Hezekiah, good by, Hezekiah.” 


“Good by, Simon, Amen!” Picayune. 





peared in the Allgemeine Zeitung, and thirty thousand copies were sold in a few 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Knoxvi.ie, Tenn. Sweepstakes, ec:., Wednesday, 26th April. 
LoursviLuE, Ky.- - Oakland Course, Spring Meeting, 24 Wednesday, 12th April. 
Mosits, Ala - - - - Bascombe Course, J. C. Spring Weoting. Monday, 27th Feb. 
NasHVILLE, Tenn Jockey (lub Spring Meeting, 3d Monday,15th May. 
New Orveans, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 13tn March. 

wy ” «* Louisiana Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Monday, 27th March. 
PHILADELPHIA and CampeN. J. C. S. M., Camden Course, N. J.,3d Tuesday, i6th May. 
Rep BaipeGg, Tenn. Spring Sweepstakes, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 

“ “ ‘Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 1ith Oct. 
SavaNNAH, Ga. - - Oglethorpe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th March. 











Though the disorder which caused his death had been working at his frame 
for years, it was not till the last that he seems to have entertained any thought 
of its approach. His plans were still as extensive as ever, and never had his 
mind been more active than since the production of ** Tell.” A scheme fora 
play on the subject of the French Police, in which all the evils of modern cul- 
tivation were to be at once exhibited, and which would have been as singular 
in its way as the projected nautical drama, floated in his brain ; the plot of the 
Russian tragedy ‘“ Demetrius’ was finished, and considerable progress had 
been made in it. As late as the 27th of March, 1805 (less than two years be- 
fore his death), he wrote in a tone of great confidence to Gothe, that he ex- 
pected to be no mure distracted in writing his play. It seems to have been at 
an interval of camparative health, after the effects of a severe attack in conse- 
quence of a cold had subsided, that he renewed his labours with so strenuous 
an effort. On the 28th of April he was at the theatre for the last time, and 
this was the last day he saw Gothe. He was just setting out for the theatre 
when Gothe entered his chamber, having ventured out for the first time since 
his recovery from a dangerous illness. He would not detain Schiller from the 
theatre, and was not well enough to accompany him thither, so they parted at 

* Schiller’s door, never to meet again. On the 6th of May, Schiller seems first 
to have been broken. His words became unconnected, but he appeared to un- 
derstand what was about him. The chivalric ‘‘ Contes de Tressan” had always 
been one of his favourite books, and on this occasion he impatiently pushed 
aside an ephemeral publication of the day, and asked for legends of knights. 
Still he was active, and, as if still contemplating a wide field for exertion, he 
discoursed with his friends on subjects for tragedies ; and their anxiety for his 
repose, not his own lassitude, caused him to desist. On this night he talked 
much in his sleep, uttering shortly before he woke the remarkable words, * Is 
that your hell—is that your heaven?” Then, it is recorded, he looked up, 
smiling, as if a consoling apparition had greeted him. 

The circumstance that on the 8th he asked but little after his children, must 
have convinced all his friends that a great change had taken place. 

On the evening of the 8th he answered to a question on the state of his 
health,—‘‘ Calmer and calmer.”’ He had the curtain opened and gazed on the 
sun with delight. In the night he recited whole passages from his ‘‘ Deme- 
trius,” and was heard invoking the Deity to save him from a lingering death. 
On the following morning his words were rambling, and, for the most part, 
Latin. A glass of champagne, which he took to revive his strength, was his last 
beverage. His eyes wandered over those present without any appearance of 
recognition. He attempted to call, it is supposed, for naptha, but his last 
words died away in his throat ; he even tried to write, but finished only three 
letters, in which, nevertheless, the character of his hand was preserved. At 
three in the afternoon he became very weak; his breath failed him ; his wife 
knelt at his bed, and afterwards said that she felt him press her hand. Her 
sister was placing warm pillows against his feet, when his features appeared 
as those of one who felt an electric shock. His head went back: his face as- 
sumed the most perfect calmness : his soul had departed. 

It was six o’clock in the evening, on the 9th of May, 1805, and in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, that the author of the ‘‘ Robbers” and ‘“ William Tell,” 
of ‘‘ Freethinking out of Passion,” and of the “ Lay of the Bell’’-—the disciple 
of the French philosophes, and the proselyte of Kant—the dramatist of the most 
uncouth reality, and of the most extreme ideality—the citizen of the French re- 
public, and the noble of the German empire—the man who had fled almost in 
disgrace from an insignificant state, and had become the sole permanent idol 
of the whole vast German nation—in one word, FrigepricH ScHiLLER was a 
corpse. The life of the man had been short, but it had been the life of a giant. 
His errors had been grand, and his truths had been sublime, and the history of 
literature scarcely produces a more majestic monument than the name of 
Friepricnw ScHitLer.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 








DUNDEE’S FOLLOWERS. 


On the spot where Dundee received his death-wound, the Highlanders raised 
a large stone, which may be seen at the present day. When King William 
was told that the news of the defeat of Killicrankie had reached Edinburgh by 
express, ‘* Then I am sure,” he said, “‘ that Dundee must be dead, or other- 
wise he would have reached Edinburgh before it.” Again,when he was advised 
to despatch a large force to the Highlands in consequence of M’Kay's recent 
defeat, ‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘it is quite useless : the war ended with the life of 
Dundee.” 

After the fall of their gallant leader, the greater number of Dundee’s offi- 
cers retired to France, where a smal! pension was conferred on them by the 
French King. When this boon was subsequently withdrawn, deprived of all 
honourable means of subsistence, and finding themselves a burden to their un- 
fortunate master King James, these brave exiles solicited permission to form 
themselves into a regiment of private soldiers, merely stipulating that the se- 
lection of their officers should be left in their own hands. ‘ James,” says 
Dalrymple, “ assented ; they repaired to St. Germains to be reviewed by him, 
before they were modelled in the Frencharmy. A few days after they came, 
they posted themselves, in accoutrements borrowed from a French regiment, 
and drawn up in order, in a place through which he was to pass as he went to 
the chace ; an amusement of which he became passionately fond after the loss 
of his kingdom. He asked who they were! and was surprised to find they 
were the same men with whom, in garbs better suited to their ranks, he had 
the day before conversed at his levee. Struck with the levity of his own 
amusement contrasted with the misery of those who were suffering for him, he 
returned pensive to the palace. The day he reviewed them, he passed along 
the ranks ; wrote in his pocket-book, with his own hand, every gentleman’s 
name, and gave him his thanks in particular; and then, removing to the front, 
bowed to the body, with his hat off. After he had gone away, still thinking 
that honour enough was not done them, he returned, bowed again, and burst 
intotears. The body kneeled, bent their heads and eyes steadfast upon the 
ground ; and then, starting up at once, passed him withthe usual honours of 
war, as if it was only a commen review they were exhibiting ” 

It is almost a painful duty to record the subsequent fate of these gallant men 
From St. Germains they were sent, a march of nine hundred miles on foot to 
the frontiers of Spain. ‘* Wherever they passed,” we are told, ‘they were 
received with tears by the women, with respect by some of the men, but with 
laughter at the awkwardness of their situation by most of them.” Brave and 
uncomplaining ; obedient to orders; ever the foremost in an onset, and the last 
in a retreat ; forgetting their own sufferings and misfortunes in the all-absorb- 
ing attachment which they conceived for their legitimate sovereign ; during 
the course of six years, these noble-minded exiles encountered a series of vi- 
cissitudes and privations, which were only exceeded by the dignity with which 
they were endured. On two occasions alone are they said to have disobeyed 
orders. The first time was at the siege of Roses, where their ranks had be- 
come so thinned by disease, that, with a view to their recovery, they were or- 
dered to quit the camp. Distressed, however, as was their condition, the order 
was deeply resented as an affront, and, till they had despatched a remonstrance 
to Marshal Noailles, they positively refused to retire. The second occasion of 
their breaking orders was in making a lodgment in an island on the Rhine. 
The French, believing the river to be impassable on foot, had ordered a num- 
ber of boats for the service : previously, however, to their arrival, the gallant 
exiles, tying their clothes and accoutrements to their shoulders, and placing 
their strongest men where the current was most impetuous, joined hand in 
hand, and in the sight of both armies drove ten times their number from the 
island. The Frenek were unable to conceal their admiration, and were loud 
in their applause ; “‘ Le gentilhomme,” they exclaimed, “‘ est toujours gentil- 
homme.” ‘A gentleman, in every situation, is still a gentleman.” So 

i , indeed, did the French appreciate this gallant service, that they con- 


highl 
ferred on the island the title of L’Isle d’Ecosse, a name whith it retains to the 
present day. 


The remaining particulars concerning the fate of the Scottish brigade ma 


be related in a few words. Neglected by the French Government, and wit 
few of their wants attended to, they were ordered from the frontiers of Spain 
to Alsace. During this Jong march, their clothes are said to have fallen from 
them in tatters ; and they were frequently in want of food, and the commonest 
necessaries of life. To add to their distressing condition, the face of the coun- 
try, after they passed Lyons,was covered with snow ; and yet, amidst all these 
miseries and privations, not a single complaint appears to have passed their 
lips, and the cry of “ Long live King James,” was sufficient to enliven them 
even in the extremity of their misfortunes. At the close of the war, they 
were disbanded on the banks of the Rhine, fifteen hundred miles from their own 
home, without the slightest provision being made forthem. At this period, 
owing to the ravages of disease and war, theit numbers were reduced to six- 
teen, and of these only four made their way to Scotland.—Jesse's Memoirs of 
the Court of England. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OPERATION. 
BY T. HOOD. 

On the 26th of December, 1842, according to the official record, a tipsy 

sailor, by name Peter Galpin, in tacking along the Mile End Road, slipped his 
foot on a piece of orange-peel, and fell with great violence on the pavement. 
He was immediately picked up by the passengers, and being unable to walk or 
stand, was carried on a stretcher, by two policemen, to the London Hospital, 
where, on examination, it appeared that he had broken one of the small bones 
of his right ieg. 
} The fracture was immediately reduced ; and as the patient was not habitually 
a drunkard, but had only been casually overtaken, the case went on very fa- 
vourably, and promised a speedy cure. In the mean while the poor fellow, 
accustomed to an active life, would have found the time pass very tediously in 
bed—especially as he could not read—but for the daily bustle and business in 
the ward,—the departures of the cured or the incurable, by discharge or death 
—and the arrivals of fresh sufferers—the visits of the surgeons and medical 
students, and the operations of the hospital dressers and nurses, in the most 
trivial of which he took a deep interest. Averse to doctors and doctor ing,sea- 
men in general, are as ignorant as sea-horses of the usages and practices of the 
sick-room, so that whatever was done of the kind, even to the application of a 
poultice, and was novel, consequently attractive to our tar. 

Every proceeding, therefore, was carefully watched and lodged in his me- 
mory—rare materials for future yarns, when he should be able to rejoin his ship, 
the Grampus, of Liverpool. Strange, indeed, were the things he had seen 
done in that hospital, and more extraordinary still were the things which he 
thought that he had seen performed—amounting in his opinion to surgical mi- 
racles ! 

At last, one day arousing from a nap, and sitting up as usual! to take an ob- 
servation, he espied in the next bed a fat man with a particularly big red nose, 
large staring black eyes, and an uncommonly wide mouth—in fact, very like 
somebody he had seen dancing during the carnival in the streets of an Italian 
port. ‘This corpulent bottle-nosed man was propped up in bed, with his back 
bared, whilst a dresser was applying an ointment to a very large, very red, ana 
very raw and sore-looking place between his shoulders. 

‘“* My eyes !” exclaimed the sailor, letting himself drop backward on his pil- 
low, quite overcome with wonder—“ There's been a hopperation !”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” asked the dresser. 

** What!” ejaculated the astounded seaman, with his eyes cast upwards and 
almost protruding from his head— 

““ Well, what ?” 

“ Why, he’s Punch, isn’t he? and they've cut his hump off !!!” 


—=— = 


The Philosophy of Sleep.—A Scene at The Middlesex Court of Requests — 
Sam Taylor Coleridge, in his introduction to a vagary of the mind whic in his 
collected pvems is called ** Kubla Khan, or the Pains of Sleep,” states that 
having taken an anodyne he forthwith dreamed the opening lines :— 

‘* Tt was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she play’d.” 
And having somewhat recovered himself, he continues— 
** Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song.” 
But he couldn’t, any more than could poor Mrs. Wilkinson, who summoned an 
unfortunate apothecary wight, “ John Wight,” for the sum of 1. 16s 2d. 

Mr. Dubois—What is this for, Sr? Defendant— I do remember—” 
Mr. Dubois—Let the Apothecary alone, Sir, and allow Mrs. Wilkinson to state 
her case. 

Defendant—“ A beggarly account of empty boxes.’ (Roars of laughter.) 

Sir, said Mrs. Wilkinson, addressing the Commissioner, I applied to this 
man for a sleeping powder! Yes, Sir, you may laugh—but, Sir, ] wanted a 
sleeping powder—and, Sir— 

Commissioner—Yes, he gave you the last new poem, 1 suppose ? 
Wight—May I be heard, Sir ? 

Mr. Dubois—Yes, go on. Well, then, Sir, said the defendant, this la dy 
came to my shop on Clerkenwell green, and said she was very ill and couldn’t 
sleep. What's the matter ? says J, feeling her pluck (pulse). I can’t sleep, 
saidthe lady, (Laughter.) What side do you lieupon! I said. The left side, 
she replied. Have you tried the right! saidJ. I have tried both, she replied 
most solemnly. Did you try to see the breath passing through the nostrils 
while your eyes were shut? (Laughter.) Yes, both, saidthcelady. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner— Well, Sir, and whatthen ? I told her, Sir, she would have 
sleep at willif, Sir, she would only— 

Mr. Dubois.—Only, what, Sir? First pay, [ said, for these pills—then read 
this book, written by myself, and you wiil sleep directly. (Laughter.) The 
lady paid me, Sir, but she didn’t follow my directions. 

No, Sir (chimed in Mrs. Wilkinson), not a wink. First, I tried the right, 
and couldn't ; next tried the left (immense laughter): and, what’s worser, then 
the right. And then, Sir, I tried to compose myself. 

Mr. Dubois.—Yes, madam, and did you succeed? Yes, Sir, replied Mrs. 
Wilkinson, I did as the book told me. I ups with my left arm so (suiting the 
action to the word), and doubling myself up, and closing my eyes ; pray, Sir, 
what do you think I saw? 

Commissioner—Indeed, madam, I can't say. 

Thea, Sir, [’llout withit. J saw—that is seed—the werry image of my 
fust husband ! and, shakinhis fist at me he sez, mother Wilkinson, mother 
Wilkinson, you’re a 

Commissioner.—What, madam !—You’'ve jest guessed it. 
matter was adjourned for witnesses. 


———] 


Mr. Jonn 


And here the 





Apothecaries’ Weight.—-It would seem that the apothecaries were formerly a 
very sober class of men, for according tothe old standard they had three 
scruples to a dram; but whatever those scruples originally may have been, 
some of the apothecaries of our own day have got over them.—Punch. 





THE NEW MIRROR, 
EVERY NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH AN 
ORIGINAL AND EXQUISITE DESIGN ON STEEL. 
Epirep By GEORGE P. Morgis. 


Illustrated by J. G. Chapman, who is engaged exclusively for the Work. 
Terms— Three Dollars per annum—Single numbers, 6{ cents. 


N the course of a few weeks, the undersigned will commence, on his own account, the 

publication of a new series of the NEw York MIRROR, in the octavo form, on an en- 

tirely novel, and original plan, with a Steel Engraving in every number, and at the reduced 
price of Three Dollars per annum, or six and a quarter cents per copy eat 

The NEw Mirror will appear with many striking and attractive features, distinguish- 
ing it from every other periodical. It will be published with new type, on fine paper, and 
each number will contain a beautiful original engraving ou Steel, designed atid etched by 
Chapman, illustrating the letter-press, which it accompanies, and which it will invest 
with peculiar interest. Besides the contributions of ALL OUR EXTENSIVE CORPS OF CoR- 
RESPONDENTsS—which embraces most of the talent of this country—we have made ar- 
rangements for fresh and early translations from some of the best writers of France, 
and for proof.sheets from several] of the popular authors of England. With such mate- 
rials, and with such able fellow-laborers in the literary vineyard, we hope te present to 
the American reader a weekly journal of great value and unusual excellence. The pa- 
rade of mere names will be sedulously avoided. The ‘‘ Mirror’ will be remarkable, we 
hope, rather for good articles without names, than for poor articles with distinguished 
names. It will embrace in its scope every depurtment of elegant literature, comprising 
tales of romance, sketches of society and manners, sentiment, and every-day life, pi- 
quant essays, domestic and foreign correspondence, literary intelligence, wit and hu- 
mor, fashion and gussip, poetry, the fine arts, and literary, musical, and dramatic criti- 
cisms. Its reviews of new works will be careful, discriminating, and impartial. It will 
aim to foster a literature suited te the taste ana desires of the age and country. Its 
tendency will be cheerful and enlivening, as well as improving. It will seek to gratify 
every refined taste, but never to uffend the most fastidious ; and it will ever feel its duty 
to be to “‘turn the sunny side of things to human eyes.” 

The work willbe published every Saturday, in numbers of sixteen large octavo super- 
royal pages, with double columns, and enclosed in a neat ornamental cover. It will 
form, at the end of the year, two superb volumes, each of four hundred and sixteen 
pages, filled with the gems of literature and the fine arts. oe : 

"The very Jow price at which it will be issued, renders it the cheapest periodical in this 
or any other country, considering the cost and beauty of its FIFTY-TWO ENGRA- 
VINGS, and the intrinsic value of its literary contents. Those desirous of receiving 
the paper from the commencement, wil! have it punctually sent to their address upon 
their forwarding to the undersigned, at No. 4 Ann-street, three dollars, free of expense. 

Letters, enclosing the amount of subscription, may be franked by all postmasters. 
Agents, carriers, and newsmen, will be supplied on the usual terms. [rg~ The Cash 
System will be rigidly adhered to, without any deviation whatever. {I 

Such Editors as copy the above, will oblige me by forwarding a marked paper, and by 
resuming the exchange which was interrupted, much to my regret, by circumstances 
over which I had no centrol. GEORGE P. MORRIS, 

{March 4.) Editor and Proprietor, No. 4 Ann street, near Broadway. 


NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. . : 
OX Spring Meeting will commence on Monday, the 15th May, and continue six 
days. . 

The is a proposition for an Inside Stake, to come off over the Nashv:lle 
(Tenn.) Course at the Fall Meeting of 1843 :—. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run an Inside Stake of One Thousand Dollars each for 
the Jockey Club Purse, which the proprietors will make good for One Thousand Dollars, 
over the Nashville Jockey Club Course at the Fall Meeting of 1843, Four mile heats, 
three hundred dollars forfeit, three or more to make a race. To name and clost Ist June. 
Now one entry (by the owners of Miss Foote). J. B. & S. J. CARTER, 

*March 4-t.1 jun.) Proprietors. 


e CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
j= regular Jockey Club races over this course will commence on the 3d Tuesday, 
the 16th May next. : , 
: Purses of the usual amount will be given, in addition to which the following Sweep- 
stakes are now open, to be run on the first and second day:— _ 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., mile heats, three or more 
tomakearace. To name and close Ist April. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 
make a race. To name and close as above. 








each, h. ft., mile heats. three or more to 
JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, 
Proprietor. 





Camden, March 1, 1843.—[{mar. 4-4t.) 


STALLIONS FOR 1843. 


Ss Noticeslike ey ty- (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duri 
son for Five Dollars. 


of 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp .,by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Ancrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Sami. Laird’s statle, Colt’s 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J , at $20 and $30—cold blooded mares, $15. 


DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1] to groom. 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. Peebles, in North- 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the groom 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand this season at Belfield, Va, at 
$40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wm. G. Skill- 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expiration of the season. 


the sea 
_ To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amoun 
‘wenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 























STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D. C. 





TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. 1., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 
WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallatin, 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fulton County, New York. 
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FOR MARCH, 1843. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


i go MARCH number of this Magazine (being No. III., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
lished the Ist int. at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay Street, 
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ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUc, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N. B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ‘* Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon- 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers ard Packets. (March 4,} 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES—METAIRIE COURSE. 
IIE Spring Meeting over the above Course wil] commence on Monday, the 13th of 
March next. 

FIRST DA Y—Match, for $4,500, two mile heats, between Thos. J. Wells’ gr. c. Waltz, 
2 yrs. old, own brother to Reel, and Wm. J. Greer’s b. f. Sally Shannon, 3 yrs. old, by 
Woodpecker, out of Darniey’s dam. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 ft., two mile heats, four 
or more to make arace. Tu name and close Ist of March inst. 

SECOND DAY—(Wedne sdav)—Great Produce Stake for 3 y1. olds, sub. $2000 each, 
$500 ft., two mile heats. Closed with 21] subs., viz. :— 

. Alex. Barrow names produce of Louisiana Bascombe and Imp. Leviathan. 
. Mountford Wells names produce of Extio and Dick Chinn. 
3. Geo. M. Long names produce ot Georgiana and Zinganee. 
. James Shy names prodnce of —~. 
5. Wm. J. Minor names produce of Nell Gwynn and Imp. Leviathan. 
. Henry A. Tayloe names produce of Hortense and Imp. Leviathan. 
. James Jackson names produce of ——. 
. B. Peyton & Yerger name produce of Black Maria and Imp. Leviathan. 
. Wm. R. Barrow names produce of Lucilla and Imp. Leviathan. 
. A. L. Bingaman names produce of Angora and Imp. Glencoe. 
. James Shy names produce of ——: 
. Hunt & Ames name produce of Eliza Drake and ——. 
. Hunt names produce of Black ‘ird. 
. Wm. Wynn names produce of Victoria and Picton. 
. Jos. G. Boswell names produce of Duchess of Marlborough and Imp. Hedgford. ~ 
. Gooding & Campbell name produce of Sally Hornet and Imp. Priam. 
: * - “ Sally Bertrand and Imp. Leviathan. 
. Fergus Duplantier names produce of Wren and Imp. Lauderdale. 
Ps... “ “ ‘* of Moss Rose (by Tramp) and Imp. Lauderdale. 
. J. M. Boswell names produce of Grey Fanny and Imp. Hedgford. 

21. A. L. Bingaman names preduce of Lisbon Maid and Imp. Leviathan. 

THIRD DAY—St. Charles Piate, presented to the Metairie Jockey Club by Messrs. 
Mudge & Waterman, value $250, two mile heats, to which the proprietor adds $150. 

Same Day—Annual Creole Stake for colts and fillies, the get of stallions in the States 
of Leuisiana and Mississippi, mile heats, sub. $25 each, P. P., to which the proprietor 
adds a plate, value $100; to come off each Spring meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club 
for five years (for which time this subscription is binding), commencing Spring of 1843, 
four or more to makea race. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, three mile heats. 

FIFTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $1000, four mile heats. 

SIXTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $250, mile heats, best 3 in 5. ; 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. vids, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats, four or 
more to make a race, to name and close Ist March, 1843. Now two subs. 

Ic? Subscribers to the above stakes will please address Y. N. Vliver, New Orleans 
The purses wil! be paid at the stand in specie, or its equivalent. No entrance for the. 
purses will be received unless the entrance money be enclosed in specie paying funds. 
Entrance, 10 per cent. Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 

(March 4.) 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES—LOUISIANA COURSE. 
HE Spring meeting over the Lovisiana Course will commence on the 27th inst., and 
T continue five days. 
FIRST DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each. $100 ft., two mile heats, 
three or more to make a race, to name and close Ist March. Now two subs. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats, three or 
more to make a race, to none Soe niger oe cae. Now two subs. 

SOND DAY—Purse $100, two mile heats. 
— Dey—Smoegubanes tis 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats, three or 
more to make arace. To name and close |st March. 

THIRD DAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, three mile heats. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $1000, four mile hea's. 

FIFTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $250, mile heats, best 3 in 5. , 

Same Day—A match, between Minor Kenner and Fergus Duplantier, Esqs., $500 a 
side, h. ft., mile heats, with colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, as follows:— ~ 

Fergus Duplantier names the produce of Wren and Imp. Lauderdale. 
“ ¥ ss of Moss Rose and Imp. Lauderdale. 
of Louisiana and Imp. Jordan. 
of Miss Bailey and Grey Medoc. 
of Jewess and Richard ef York. 
j of co soapy of Ashland and Imp. Jordan. 
trg= For the purses two or more entries to make a race. 

IL? The erieus of admission to the gates and stands will be in accordance with the 
times. The price of membership has been reduced to $20 each meeting. __ 

I> All persons runing horses forthe Jockey Club Purses over the Louisiana Course 
this Spring, will be entitled to a free entiance for their horses over the race course at 
Havanna. The pu'ses over that course will oe very liberal, affording also a fair remu- 
neration for second and third best horses in the race. 

Mr. J. A. Valentine is associated with me in the management of the Louisiana 
Course, and will, during my absence, attend to all matters connected with it. 
(March 4.} JAS. S. GARRISON, Proprietor. 


MARGRAVE, . 
HE sire of Blue Dick, Earl of a Gosport, and many other good ones, is 
T standing at Belfield, Va., at $40 and $60. Asa racer and tried stallion, he is equal, 
if not superior, for his chance, to any horse in the world. He has only covered perhaps 
six or eight good bred mares, and yet he is the only horse with two colts running under 
7:37. Heis upwards of 16 hands high, handsome, with capital proportions, with more 
bone and sinew than any horse that ever crossed the Atlantic. He is directly allied to 
Priam and Leviathan, and their equal in Cvery reqpett, The intelligent breeder will ex- 

amine and decide for himself. , HOS. PAYNE & A. T. B. MERRITT. 

Hicksford, Va., Feb. 26, 1843—{mar. 4.) 


FOR SALE, 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dog and Slut. Any one having time omens to them would find their price a 
table investment. ycan be seen at 296 Madison-street. Also some 
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| Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. (March 4.3 
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HE thorough-bred horse TREASURER will stand the present season at the stable 

of Maj. Wm. Jones, Co!d Spring, Long Island, at $20 the season for full bred, and 
$10 for all other mares. The season to commence on the Ist of March, and to end on 
the Ist of June, whe» the money will be due. 

DEscRiprion.—Treasurer is a blood vay, without any white, 7 years old, 15 hands 3 
inches, ia gooa form, and showing great strength and fine action, with very excellent 
teinper- Tue oid adage is, in breeding, that * like begets like ;” and if so, we are to 
expect very good unes from such a horse, and from such ancestry as his pedigree shows. 

PepIGREE.—Treasurer was got by Imp. Roman, out of Dove. Roman was got by Ca- 
milus, dam by Eagle, grandam by Trumpator, g. g, dam by Highflyer, ont of an ewn sis- 
ter to Sir Peter Teazie’sdam. Camillus was got by Hambletonian, out of Faith by Pa- 
colet. Hambletonian was got by King Fergus, dam by Highflyer. Faith wasalso the 
dam of Marcia and Vesta, each of them the best mare of her year. She was got by Pa- 
colet, who was also the sire of Citizen, afterwards imported to Virginia. Dove, the dam 
of Treasurer, is a fall sister in blood to American Eclipse, being got by Duroc, out of 
Romp, an own sister to Miller’s Damsel. 

PERFORMANCES.—lIn the Spring of 1829, then 3 years old, he won a stake of 12 subs., 
at $1000 each, $250 ft., beating J. H. Van Mater’s ro. c. by Monmouth Eclipse, Mr. Ste- 
vens’ Sylphide. 

In Oclanee following he won, on the same course, a stake of $300 each, 3 suos., two 
mile heats, beating Mr. Kirby’s (of Va.) c.Camden. _ ’ 

F.ve days after, when known to be much out of condition,in consequence of his recent 
race and rapid travel in the rain, he started in a stake of 11 subs., at $500 each, two 
mile heats, over the Camden Course, which was won by Col. Johnson’s Fanny in four 
heats, Treasurer 2d the second heat, and 3dthe third,then ruledout. _ ‘ 

A ‘ter this race he was taken by Mr. John D. Kirby to Virginia, and trained in the sta- 
ble with Camden, and others. His next appearance was in the following Spring, over 
the Kendall Cours +, Baltimore, May 13th, where he won the Jockey Club Purse, three 
mile neats, beating Tippecanoe, Sufferer, Mozart, and Sussex. 

rue following week, at Camden, he won the Club Purse $300, two mile heats, beat- 
‘ne Col. Johnson’s John Hunter and Mr. Van Mater’s Prospect. 

On the 28th of the same month, at Trenton, he won the $5 
beating Mr. Gibbons’ Mariner and Mr. Kendall’s Lady Canton. — 

On the 5th of June he won the three mile purse over the Union Course, beating Mr. 
©. P. Hare’s Andrewetta, in the extraordinary time of 5:42, The mare was drawn after 
the nrst heat. : ‘ z 

in the autumn he did not start, in consequence of an injury received in exercise. In 
the Spring of 1841 he was again trained, but net getting into condition, he was started 
but once, for the Jockey Club purse over the Union Course, four mile heats, and beaten 
by Mariner in very slow time. brag. 

In the Fall he was again put in training, but soon became lame ia his feet, and was 
thrown out of training. ‘ 

Inthe Spring of 1842 he was again trained, and started for the Jockey Club purse of 
$500 over the Union Course, three mile heats, and beaten by Cassandra. And again, 
over the Camden Course, May 28, four mile heats, aad was beaten by Boston. Evi- 
dently in both these races he was much out of condition. 

in the Fall he was again trained, and started on the Union Course, 5th Oct. for the 
$500 purse, three mile heats, against Mr.Gibbons’ Mariner,which he won with great ease 
in 5.55}—5:46, overa badtrack. He was then taken to Camden, and although lame, 
started for the two mule purse, and was beaten by Col. Johnson’s Gosport. In this last 
race he gave way in both his fore ancles, and consequently wil] not again be trained. 

ICP A steamboat leaves Fulton Market dock every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
for Cold Spring. DANIEL Y. JONES. 

iPeb. 25-2m.] 


purse, two mile heats, 





MARION, 

HE sire of John Blount, Cymon, Virginia Carey, Maria West (the dam of Wagner 
T and Fanny), Miss Bett, Z.A., Francis Marion, Susan Lindsay, American Citizen, 
and other winners, will stand at my stable, in Northampton County, N.C., four miles 
west of Jackson, nine miles north of Halifax, and twenty-five miles south of Belfield, 
and will render service at forty dollars cash—fifty dollars if not paid before the Ist July, 
1843; a class of six willbe served at thirty-five dollars cash for each mare—seventy-five 
dollars to ensure, and one dollar cash to the groom in every instance. (ood and exten- 
sive pasturage gratis. Mares well fed at thirty-seven and a half cents per day. Every 
precaution will be taken to prevent accidents and escapes, but no liability for either. 

Marion has never served more than twenty-five thorough-bred mares, whilst other re- 
nowned stallions have had their thirty and forty aseason. The dams of John Blount, 


Cymon, Virginia Cary, Miss Bett, Z. A., Francis Marion, American Citizen, and Maria |, 


West, were sent to fine staliions, yet the above named race horses, by Marion, were the 
very best colts of their produce ; and whenever a good mare is sent to Marion, he is 
sure Lo get a race horse of tne first order. Eight thousand dollars have been offered for 
Biount—a heavy sum for Cymon—forty-five hundred for Francis Marion—Z. A. sold for 
two thousand dollars—Susan Lindsay for fourteen hundred dollars. ‘* Think of that, 
Master Brook,’ and patronise Marion. ETHELDRED J. PEEBLES. 
Morefield, Jan. Ist, 1843. (Feb. 18-t. 1 jun.) 





WAXY POPE. 

HIS well-known hunter and steeple chase horse, imported this season from Ireland, 
= will stand at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, Fulton County, New York, from the Ist of 
April next till the Ist of July. Terms—$20 for thorough-bred mares—$10 for cold- 
blooded or half-bred mares; Groom’s tee, 50 cents—to be paid in all instances before the 
mare is taken away. 

Waxy’s sire was the famous race horse Waxy Pope, winner of the Derbv, the first 
race in England, and his dam was a Swordsman mare, thus combining both sire and dam 
of racing blood rarely to be met with. He 1s 15 hands 3 inches under the standard, wilil 
be 10 years old in May next, and for purity of olood, and symm-»try of form, cannot be 
surpassed by any horse in the United States. He possesses great strength and racing 
powers, which he has proved himself by running some of the most severely contested 
steeple-chases against some of the best hunters of the day. He is the first hunter ever 
imported, affurding to the lovers an opportunity of raising high-bred stock rarely to be 
met with. His owner can be seen at Mr. J. Pierson’s, Johnstown. 

After the season, as his owner intends returning to Europe, Waxy Pope will be sold 
for $1000. (Feb. 4-t. l apr.} 





IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 

HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaLTER Livineston, Esq , of Nw York,) 
T the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all Cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
sommence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JaMBS L. BRADLEY. 

Pedigree, Performances, etc., of Trustee. 

Trustee, ach.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy W. Ridsdale, was got by Catton, out of 
Emma by Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, &c.), the sire of Memnon, The 

ionel, etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1824) was out of Gib 
side Fairy, by Hermes, out of Vicissitule by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Peten, &c. &c.— 
See Stud Book. 

stton, sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpus, own brother to Hedley and Wanderer, 

his dam Lucy Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem), grandam Lucy by 
Fiorizel, out of Phrenzy by Eclipse. Catton won7 times at Doncaster, 11 at York, 3 at 
Newmarket, and ] at Prest n. During his career he won 14 successive races, and walked 
»verone. As will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best four milers of his 
day, and is the sire of many, well known winners, among who-n are Tarrare, winner of 
the St. Leger, Anna, sister to Tarrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady Charlotte, 
Mundig, &c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. 

4t the Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, wonthe Derby Stakes 

oy 3 yr. olds, carrying 8st. 7ib., mile and a half, 128 subsciibers ; 14 started ; beating As- 
cot, Pelcps, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 710 4 against Ibrahim, 
3 to 1 against Ascot, 6 to | against Mundig. Ascot came in second, lbrahim not placed. 

At Epsom Meeting, inthe Spring of 1832, Trustee ran third to St. Giles (St. Giles, 
Margrave, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners. Gully & Ridsdale) 

r the Deroy Stakes, 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. Leger Stakes 
botn at Doncasterand Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July and Prendergast Stakes), 
Kate, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 others, 23 having stared. 
Alter thisrace, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 2000 guineas. 

At Doncaster, the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatcher, none others 
placed; 73 subs. 

' Atthe Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at 8st. 4ib., ridden by Chif- 
ney, beat Mr. Greville’s Dryad, 7st. 10lo., D.M., ina match, 300 sovs. a side, hh. ft Two 
to one on Trustee. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran second to Rounceval, (whom 
he had previously beaten,) for the Oatland Stakes, U.I., 15 subs., beating Consol, Beiram, 
Bizarre, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee 

At the same Meeting he won the Claret Staxes of 200 sovs. each, h. ft., carrying 8st. 
Tib., D.I.; 8 subs. ; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave, asecondtime even bet 
ting on Trustee. 

At Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Minster, 8st. 7ib. each, 
in a match across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft.; 7 to 4on Trustee. 

At York August Meeting, sane year, he was beaten by Voluna for the Great Subscrip- 
tion, 2 miles, ll subs.; 5 to 2 on Trustee. 

Atthe same meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carrying 8st. 3lb., Two 

nies. 

At the Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, carrying 8st. 5lb. 
two miles, three subs., beating Pickpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir Mark “Vood’s Oaks 
filly Vespa, D.[., carrying 8xt. 10ib , and beating Lottery, out of Pledge, Lord Exeter's, 
Galata (winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catten, and Col. Peel’s Malibran; 9 to 
2 against Trustee. and 8 to ] against Vespa. In this race Trustee was lamed, but at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, he was run against 
und beaten by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when Lord Cleaveland 
ordered him te be sold. 

Catton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on the English Turf, who 
won twelve prizes. He had thirty-two of his get entered for the big things in 1837. In 
1835 Catton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest, Chancellor, Zora, &c , who won 
ten prizes, including the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 and £600 at Doncaster. 

Whisker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very fine runners on the Eng- 
lish Turf. In 1835 Whtsker’s get won eleven prizes, including the Gold Cups at Live.- 
poo! and Northallerton. ; 

Trustee ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was purchased by the Duke of 
C\eaveland after the race for 2000 guineas, and was purchased from him by Messrs. Og- 
den & Corbin, and sent to the United States, where he has since been standing in New 
Jersey, on Long,Island, and in Virginia, with the most eminent success, (Dec. 31.) 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
_ E Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and des- 
patch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
Allcommunications must be post paid. 
JAS. C BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 23 John-street} 
New) York, Auzus]*%t2—[aug. 27-+.f.) 


SALE OF VALUABLE AND CELEBRATED IMPORTED STALLIONS, 
AT BRUNSWICK C H., VA., 
} ILL be sold, without reserve, on Monday, the 24th dav of April, 1843, to the highest 
bidder, at Laurenceville, Brunswick Court House, Va. The interest of the estate 
of the late Joun Avory, Esq., in the Imported horses EMANCIPATION and SARPE- 
DON, it being one entire third part of Emancipstion, and one third part of three fourths 
of Sarpedon, the other portions belonging to Wm.and EpmMuND Townes and Wm.G. 
Sxitman. The blood, performance, and high character of the horses are too wel) known 
to the public to need a comment. Their coits that have showed on the Turf have fully 
sustained the characters of theirsires. And one of them is considered one of the very 
best stock horses in America. The horses are at stands in the West, which wi!] be 
made known on the day of sale The purchaser must give bonds, with satisfactory se- 
curity, to Henry J. Hagzrison, Executor of John Avory, payable in twelve months from 
the date. Any gentleman desirous of purchasing the interest, and wishing further infor- 
mation onthe subject, can obtain it by addressing Wm. Townes, near Clarksville, 
Mecklenburg Co., Va. WM. TOWNES. 
Feb. 15th, 1843.—[f. 25-t. apr.17.) EDMUND TOWNES. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
description—a greater variety than has beenseen before inthiscountry. [Feb26—6m.] 




















CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON, S.C. 
AT STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
Informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfurt of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wil! 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or siagle gentiemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... ........0--00---0-e00---- $8 pr. week. 
Do. Ge. (LRG OT ) 5 cc cc cccccccccesccccecontucccecens: 10 Rt. WOOK. 
CUR BOI... 5 bn cist bb dne coco cc cbcecnqeccncosaccucesbasccessce BEET. GAY 
(Oct.15.) 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PaPER—TYPE—PRINTS, 
» &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER aGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 

LMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 
proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and new books, with much 

more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 

Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and also by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 

orts. 
They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this epinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Méssrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 

Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, statieners, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ‘‘ WILMER & SmiTH, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,’’ or orders 
will be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co’s Express establishments inthe United 
States. 

The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 
advance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £s.d 
Times—published at ............... sevesevecese $6.48 100 
Morning Chronicle ..........-.. eves cccccoccccce 5d ....6 100 
Morning Herald................. iiaceins é aiirshiniiladobes 5d ....6 100 
Morning Post ............ pbbeewore Gane dens probe Medes OD 
Morning Advertiser .............. Sdeccvececcese 5d ....6 10 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 
Sun—publishedat_...... baGacubarnaciuaea os cacciameanai 5d ....6 100 
ET Cas cee. Bdedceewiewnceseciseuse sssede 08.2455 WD 
Globe...... Cicer Saiahtiationaline abuts 5d ....6100 
SIIDD: dcititmmanimendinrenenewmrieaunweniniennn 5d ....6 10 0 
Shipping Gazette....... EES a ee eee ne Cccoot WD 

Three times each week. 
Evening Mail ........... PRESS a iat oun Ae 
i a eee ise Cinna e 29 
St. James’s Chronicle ............... ee Sd ....5 50 
Whitehali Evening Post .......... SESE Eee Se ucct 86 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements ............ccces--ee- Mae 19 
Patriot, ‘* ua RS ere ee a eS 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
| ae ae 10d ....2 50 
Literary Gazette and Spectator............-.-- one 
Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette. §d-_...1 17 0 
Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d-....1 128 


Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardeneis’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ovserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Chronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 

Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Atheneum— 
published at 5d— £1 4s. per annum. 

Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu” 
merous, testimonials :— é 
From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 

We stated yesterday that the British and Norti: American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
ot the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to all parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 

From the same paper of April 19th. 

Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times of the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 


From the same paper of May 6th. 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseiiles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outwar” voyage for the United States. 

Liverpool, June 1, 1842. 


(June 25.) 








PROSPECTUS OF WILLMER & SMITH'S 
EUROPEAN TIMES, 
AND 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, WEST INDIA, AND SOUTH AMERICAN INTELLIGENCER, 


Oo’ the Fourth of January next will be published the First Number of WILLMER & 
SMIPH’S * EUROPEAN TIMES.” The object of this Publication is to present a 
striking and faithful abstract of a!l events occurring in Europe, or elsewhere, interest- 
ing to the citizens of the United States, Canada, the West Indies, and South America, 
made up to the hour at which the Steamers and Packets sail. 

The leading feature of the Europzan Times willbe acarefully digested abstract of 
General News, Correct Returns of the principal British and Continental Marxets, Arri- 
vals and Sailings to and from all the Ports of the above Countries,—Vessels Spoken at 
Sea, Wrecks, Casualties,—in short, a GLANCE at every circumstance in which the Mer- 
chant, the Manufacturer. the Trader, and the Citizen generally can take an interest. 

The Value of such a Publication must be tested by its accuracy. No pains will be 
sparedto make it in that respect unexceptionable. Editors of Newspapers and the Com- 
mercial Community, who are now obliged, on the arrival of a Packet Ship or Steamer, 
to wade through files of Newspapers, extending, not unfrequently, over Fourteen or Six- 
teen Days, tor information in which they are most interested, can hardly fail, in this 
Coup a of News, to find their labor abridged, and their wants and wishes immediately 
gratified. 

The European Times is not intended to supersede, so muchas to accompany, the 
more ponderous files of the London Daily and other Journals, to which it will act asa 
kind of pilot balloon. the condensation of every item of news will be apportionea to its 
relative importance, leaving the leviathans of the press until time and opportunity ena- 
ble their readers to meander, without inconvenience, through their ample and volumi 
nous pages. 

The European TiMEs will be Edited by a Gentleman long connected in an editorial 
capacity with the Liverpool Press. Parties who are desirous of bringing New Inven- 
tions, New Books, Works of Art, or subjects of general interest, under the eye of the 
American public, may address him personally, and depend upon his services. 

The price of the Eurorean Times will be Four Dollars per Annum. All Orders to be 
addressed, with remittances or reference for payment. to Messrs. WILLMER & SMITH, 
Express Newspaper Office, Church Street, Liverpool. 

. Subscriptions will be received at the Offices of Messrs. HarNDEN & 
tates. 

Communications for the Editor may be addressed to Mr. Jonn Dianan, 5 South John 
Street, Liverpool. (Jan. 14.) 


S TUATED at the end of Union-st., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Peruido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, ranning the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenieut stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consecuentiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take thir bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateu:s and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int cx stables, which willbe as private as they cou/d have them in their 
own stables. . Wm. G.HAUN. 

(Dec. @.] 


Co , in the United 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRKY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
~ paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
estow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 

buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages reguiarly arrive at and depart from this house. J ° 

N. B. lis charges have been reducedto correspond with the present state of the times. 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—(May 7.] J. B. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. ; 

HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 

Spring to execute orders for thorough-bréd Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 

Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. , ‘ 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two tothree months old, will be delivered, well 

caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. feed fur- 

hished, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. 





Persons desiring either pixs or full grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, without incurring the risks and costs of canal 
transportation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 





HE following owsmnenaenainas cS, WAR EVILLE, —_ 
now lace 
4 of 1843, “i and 4. ; opento come off at the above p in the Spring 
lo. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of ow ae age om = “7 to close the Ist of Sept. next, Sar mire: ey 
make a race, for colts an ies foale rin eights 
heats. Now three subs. .— ¢ etal J = of 1868, te carty 3 ¥E. ¥ mile 

1. M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—; b " . 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. Leviathan ne ee te. a 

3 J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mary. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. g900 each, $50 ft., four dr 
— to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

eats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of [mp. Emancipation, and Po}j 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Scipio and Mol Hedney. ¥ Reapedy. 

3. J. P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp.$ 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to runa ouscpenee over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1845, for colts ana same Neage — of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft , three 
or more to make arace,toclosethe Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old ’ } 
heats, Now three subs.:— : oe weights, mile 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of bet ae om and Sally Melville. 

2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneyijje 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen Tree. 

For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes ote, Ala. 

(April 23.)° M. L. HAMMOND, 


MOUNT VERNON COURSE, ALEXANDRIA, D.C. 
7. following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course the 
Spring of 1843. Three or more to make a race, to name and close on or before the 

10th of April next. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats 

No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. Mile heats. 

No. 3 Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $200 each, h. ft., to which the proprietor will 
add $500 ; the second best horse to receive back his stake. Four mile heats. 

Jan. 29th, 1843.—:feb. 11.) WM. MERSHON, Proprietor. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO'S 
IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
* Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 
HE performances of these vessels have just been brought under notice in an official 
form, and we give the particulars as published inthe Nautical Magazine. It will be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautica] has fallen into a very 
common errorin calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow and Liverpool. The contractors for carrying 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, and 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and control of everything 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hope the concern may be well] supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The article to which we 
~efer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 

** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occu- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The document isa 
most Important one insteam navigation, first,as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at alltimes of the year, but at the average rate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 milec. 

‘«The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per heur. It will 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied from 6 to 9} miles, the 
average of all given being 7} miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 


Passages to and from Liverpool and Halitax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 



































Sailed | Passage. 5| Sailed | Passage. 
Ships’ >| from |—- Ships’ > from | 

Names. 3| Liverpool | out! ym. Names. $ Liverpool | Out. | Hme. 
«1840. id. hid. h. 1841. | * h.jd. h. 
Britannia...-... 1 July .....4)1210)10 Oj|Acadia ........| 6)July .... 20) 10 22, 921 
ee | August... 4\11 4\11 O)Columbia......|4)August.. 4/1223 11 1 
Britannia.....- 2 Sept.... 4/11 111 3\Britannia...... 7 August.. 19/ 1120 | 1193 
Caledonia ..... 1 Sept ....1912 910 22)Caledonia..... | 6)Sept.... 4/1119 1021 
AGREE .cceccns 2 October. 4/11 5)12 4j)Acadia........|7)Sept....19)1311/11 3 
Britannia...... 3 October . 20/11 23)11 7|Columbia..... o | S1GCt 2.0 5| 13.19 1026 
Caledonia..... | 2|Nov..... 4.11 23.11 21|Britannia...... 8/Oct ..... 21:14 4 12 6 
ones 3 Dec .... 4141710 16)Caledonia ..... 7\Nov.... 4/1120 1123 
1841. —~ *; e 8 |Nov.....19' 151511 8 
Columbia ..... Le ea 513 3/12 O}Columbia ...../6/Dec..... 4.1417 1117 

Britannia...... 4|Feb..... 415 912 0 1842. | 
Caledonia..... 3 March... 4/14 0/10 18/Britannia...... 4. ee 4/1412 11 3 

a 4 March... 2016 13\12 18|Caledonia.....|8|/Feb..... 4) p. b. | 
Columbia ..... 2 April... 4/13 3/11 15)Acadia........ 9 Feb en 19,16 8 12 8 
Britannia...... 5 April....201317)11 1/Columbia -..... 7\March... 4 20 17 1512 
Caledonia..... | 4)May..... 412 61018)Britannia...... 10) April... 5| 1222 1014 
Aeeie <ccccuss 5 |May..... 19/11 23/10 15|Caledonia ,.... | 8) April....19) 1321 1018 
Columbia ..... 3 June.... 4101910 7\Acadia........ |10/May..... 4) 1418/10 8 
Britannia...... 6 June....19/12 5/10 2/Columbia ..... 8 |May-..... 191122) 917 
Caledonia..... '5lJuly..... 4:11 50 11/Britannia...... lijJune.... 4) 1117/1010 

Average passage by Chronometer— Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, 11 days i. : 
(Aug. 2/. 


G 

BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the receptionof company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The planis pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. d 
In connection withthe hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location 2‘the hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. : 

The Preprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.3 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
i ig high character of these Pens has indaced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. : : 

Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” aud that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs le: ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. ( May 8-t.f.7 








CARD. 
PECK & DEARING'S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Notes and drafts payablein Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, 


wil! be collected, 
and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. | ANN STREET (UNDE. THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured ee of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patiente from abroad are provided vith board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 


; ithout detaini f hool. J. KNIGHT, M. D. 
ore tpril 16.) es ore Principal ofthe Institute — 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 

w splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Teer eeeee Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the pian of the 4merican and Parisian Hotels conjointly, hav. 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restauran/ et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 eghoe | 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv: 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonable prices ; and the wines, imported ex- 
ressly for the establishment, willbe furnisled in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
uropean prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the *‘ Frankiin” will be found = all who may favor 
them witha visit, literally and truly a “House of Accommodation for St-»ngers. 


[April 30] 





LDec. 24.) 


York. § 


J. M SANDERSON & SON. 
Philadelphia, April, 842. 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


March ) A. 




















: ‘Things Theatrical. ; 


The steamer Great Western, which has been hourly expected for several 
days past, had not arrived when our paper went to press last night. By her, 
“persons and papers” were expected here that would have enabled us this 
week to spéak with a great degree of confiderce, of the arrangements made 


by the Park management for the ensuing season. 

Nothing new has been got up at any of our city theatres, which are all of 
them very fairly patronized by the public, notwithstanding the scarcity of 
money. Indeed, theatres in this country generally, are doing better than they 
are in England just now. 

The following selections from foreign journals will be read with interest, by 
the votaries of Music, the Drama, and the Ballet. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—The last representation of the season which is by 
law allotted to this theatre was given on Saturday, Jan. 14th. Mr. Webster 
availed himself of this occasion to take his benefit, and the result must have 
proved highly flattering to him as a manager, and profitable to his exchequer, as 
the house was densely crowded. At the conclusior of the performance Mr. 
Webster came forward, aud was enthusiastically received by the audience, who 
for some time appeared to think the strongest demonstration of their good will 
consisted in preventing him from being heard. At length silence being in some 
measure restored, Mr. Webster delivered the following address :— 

* Ladies and Gentlemen—Although there is nothing more familiar to a cook 
than an entrée , yet there are occasions when he appears befure his guests with 
some little anxiety. One of these occasions is, when he comes to render an ac- 
count of the entertainment he has served up to them. Ladies and Gentlemen 
—lIt has been my constant aim, since [ have had the.direction of this establish- 
ment, to provide as choice a bill of fare as my whole resources, aided by inde- 
fatigable exertions, couldcommand. ! have endeavored to procure every thing 
in season, at any cost, and to furnish an abundant variety for all parties, from 
solid roti to fragile rifle. And while thus catering a rapid succession of de- 
lectable novelties permit me to add, I have been careful to exclude 
every objectionable ingredient likely to vitiate the taste, or stimulate the appe- 
tite for unhealthy viands. Our diversified carte from time to time has presented 
true items of rare interest,—such as potage de purée de Vestris, soup a la Far- 
ren, poulette a la Nisbett, the genuine Glover pate, ragout de Mathews, Buck- 
stone au fricassée, consommee au Kean, créme a la Celeste, beuf au naturel a la 
Strickland, haricots various a maitre d'hotel—not to speak of the other entre- 
mets, too numerous to be catalogued—and not one single dish has been a failure. 
Indeed, we have been singularly favored in the liberality you have extended to 
our deserts. To lay aside metaphor, ladies and gentlemen, it is a source of 
just pride to me, at the close of the season, to say that you have again enabled 
me to keep open this theatre upwards of 250 nights, a longer consecutive term 
than any major theatre in London has ever been kept open before; during 
which time no pressure of circumstances or considerations of stage convenience 
led to the closing of its doors for a single night, the performers being paid 
throughout the whole period the full amount of their salaries, without any de- 
ductions whatever. This cheering evidence of success is not less grateful to 
me than full of hopes fer the drama; and assured me that my efforts to dis- 
charge with integrity my responsible duty to you, to the dramatic talent of the 
country, and to my brother actors, have not been made in vain. And this suc- 
ce:s, ladies and gentlemen, has been achieved by purely legitimate means. 
The objects to which. such a theatre as this should be dedicated have been 
carefully kept in view. Temporary sacrifices have not deterred me from the 
steady pursuit of those objects, and the result is a triumphant vindication of the 
public taste. To effect this gratifying result, it was necessary to seize every 
opportunity of drawing all available talent into the service of the theatre. The 
company that has had the honor of appearing before you to-night may be ac- 
cepted as a proof that I have not been unmindful of this essential part of my 
duty. In that course it is my determnation to persevere. In addition to the 
whole of the present company, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean have been engaged for 
the ensuing season. Some new candidates for your favor will also appear ; 
and, as an earnest of the spirit in which we enter upon our future labors, I am 
happy to say, that I have made arrangements with your old public favorite, Mr. 
W. Farren, who wi'l next season assume the direction of the stage department. 
I have always endeavored to render the encouragement of the living drama a 
prominent feature of my management, and while the bills of your little theatre 
in the Haymarket will continue to be graced by some of the greatest names on 
the roll of dramatic literature, the living drama will be enriched in the ensuing, 
season by the productions of some untried authors, as well as by new pieces 
from the pens of some of the most distinguished popular writers. I have also 
the gratification of announcing, ladies and gentlemen, that I have at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an object I have long desired—I mean the lighting of this 
theatre with gas. This new power will not only enable us to improve our 
scenic effects, but will give that assistance to the expression of the feature 
which is so desirable in the class of dramas which form the staple of our little 
drawing-room stage. With these grateful references to the past, and auspi- 
cious pledges of the future, I beg leave, ladies and gentlemen, for myself, in the 
name of the performers of this theatre, to thank you heartily for the generous 
and liberal patronage you have bestowed on us, and bid you a respectful fare 
well until another Easter Monday, when we hope to draw up our curtain for the 
next season.” Morning Post. 

Tue Eneotish Orera Hovuse.—This theatre has been opened by Mr. Van 
Amburgh, whose miraculous command over wild animals has enabled him to 
run so successful a career; and with him is joined Mr. Carter, ‘* The Lion 
King,” and both these gentlemen display their powers in a manner to confirm 
their well earned fame. As a vehicle for introducing their * studs” of lions, 
tigers, and leupards, a piece has been constructed, called ‘* Azlar and Ozines.”’ 
The heroes are Messrs. Van Amburgh and Carter. They are supposed to be 
Numidian princes, and masters of the denizens of the forest. The Romans, 
through the treachery of a Numidian general, conquer the Numidian forces, 
and, taking prisoners the wife and child of Azlar and the betrothed of Ozines, 
carry them to swell their triumph at Rome. The treacherous Numidian gene. 
ral claims the princess as his slave, as the reward of his services, and in re- 
venge for her former rejection of him. The law is imperative, bat Azlar and 
Ozines arrive in Rome in disguise, to rescue, if possible, the objects of their 
affection. They are discovered, and sentenced to expiate their offence by be. 
ing exposed to the lions and tigers in the amphitheatre, whom they conquer, 
and then gain honor and admiration, as well as the possesion of their fair friends. 
Both Mr. Van Amburgh and Mr. Carter did wonders in demonstrating their 
respective talents, and were very favorably received. Of the piece itself, as it 
was a mere vehicle for a particular object, it would be unfair to speak with cri- 
tical severity : suffice it to say, it answered the purpose, and being tolerably 
well acted, will no doubt have arun. In addition to this part of the entertain- 
ment were some excellent songs, and one by a new nigger, most admirable, 
quite equal to our friend Rice, and somewhat more original. The rest of the 
performances are of a most varied character, consisting chiefly, however, of 
tumbling and horse riding, the latter being by far the most amusing. Made- 
moiselle Camille Leroux, among the equestrians, is particularly remarkable. 
Her person is extremely elegant, and, unfavorable as the circumstances are, she 
throws herself into an infinite variety of the most graceful attitudes, now list- 
lessly recumbent, now in an upright pensive posture, and now on tiptoe like an 
opera danseuse ; but the most fascinating of all her attitudes is one couching, 
with a scarf circling about her head, and it is thus that she is represented in a 
little statuette lately published in Paris. Mr. North, and other American ri- 
ders, also displayed first-rate talents. The circus has been happily contrived on 
the stage, which is hollowed for the purpose, and every movement is visible 
from all parts of the house. Taking the whole of the exhibition it is creditable, 
and well worth the prices of admission. The house has been crowded every 
night, and the speculators have evidently made a “ hit” calculated to render 
this house much more profitable than heretofore. Bell’s Life of Jan. 22. 

Adelphi— Pride of Birth.—Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which 
that agreeable actress, Mrs. Yates, was received upon her return to the stage, 
in this little drama, on the 16th January. She was welcomed as old favourites 
only are welcomed, and the welcome was all the warmer, because the pleasure 
of seeing her upon the boards of the Adelphi once more, was mingled with 
sympathy and sorrow for her bereavement. Her presence at the Adelphi con- 
nects the theatre again with our memories of those sterling little romantic 
vaudevilles, in which she used to act with such charming tact, and we trast 
that with her lady-like presence, the management will give us more of the 
pieces with which her acting has so long been linked. Morning Post. 

‘* Yankee Notes” are still in ‘‘ circulation” at the Adelphi, where, on the 
strength of the name of Mr. Rice, they appear to be taken pretty freely. 

At the Olympic the eccentricities of ‘ Dick txe Lamplighter’’ continue to 
amuse the audience, and not less so the humors of the pantomime, which, by 
the verdict of men and *‘ gods,’’ is pronounced a thorough good one. 

Sr. James’s, Lonpon.—This elegant theatre was re opened on Monday (16:h 
Jan.) for a series of French plays, under the management of Mr. Mitchell, who 
has fully justified his anxiety to please by procuring a well-composed troupe, and 
by adding to the usual beauty of the stage the utmost splendor of decoration. 

. Court Journal. 
Mademoiselle Mars.—Our Paris correspondent notices with regret the indis- 
ition of this celebrated actress, who, although in her 65th year, still bears, 
y courtesy, the pronomonal appellation of ‘‘ Mademoiselle.” She is considered, 








from the freshness of her charms, notwithstanding her advanced age, the Niaon 
de l’Enclos of the French stage, and, from the “ ever-green ” description and 
elasticity of her splendid talents, has for years been, and may probably even 
now be, pronounced the first comic actress of France. It is not generally known 
that Hippolyte Mars was a daughter of Monville, the popular performer; she 
was born in 1778, and made her debut at an early age on the Frerch stage, and 
has, from her graceful action and dramatic genius, for a long period enjoyed the 
greatest popularity throughout France, and those foreign states in which she 
has appeared. Yet this popularity of the idol of the Parisians was greatly en- 
dangered a few years back, either from certain mercenary feelings on her part, 
or, as was asserted by her friends, by the injudicious way in which her affairs 
were managed by those to whom she had confided. A benefit was advertised 
to take place at one of the largest theatres, in which, amengst other things 
new tothe Parisians, she was to appear in an operatic piece and sing several 
songs. The affiche was most attractive. the house was crowded in every part, 
and numbers were obliged to leave after paying their money, without hearing 
or seeing anything. The receipts amounted to 30,000 francs (£1200). It is 
a most excellent regulation in France, and worthy of imitation in this country 
(if theatrical prosperity required it), that no more tickets should be issued on 
any occasion than the house can conveniently hold, and this judicious arrange- 
ment is rigidly enforced by the police. On the occasion alluded to there were 
more persons admitted than would fill not only every part of the interior, but 
the lobbies, saloon, and numerous avenues. This, in additioa to Mdlle. Mars 
being incapabla of singing a bar of music correctly, produced a great discon- 
teat on the following dav, and the journals were unavimous in abusing their 
ci-devant favorite comedian for some weeks afterwards. It was long before she 
retrieved her former popularity. The following piguante anecdote is related : 
—Mudlle. Mars was a great admirer of Bonaparte, and after his return to France 
in 1815, she constantly wore the violet (the symbol adopted by his partizans on 
some part of their dress). On one occasion, when M. Papillon de Ferté, su- 
perintendant of theatres, said to her in a tone at once gentle and gallant,— 
“Charming rose, when will you cease to be a violet ?""—** When the papillon 
(butterfly) becomes an eagle,” was the reply. London Sunday Times. 


The Times correspondent says—I observed in a late letter that this promised 
to be a famous musical season, an assertion which the week about to close con- 
firms in a remarkable manner. It commenced by (on Monday) the first repre- 
sentation at the Opera Comique of an opera, the libretto by Scribe, the music 
by Auber. Last night, at the second soiree musicale of Madame Balfe, we 
heard for the first time portions of an opera entitled ‘‘ Elfrida,”” composed by 
Balfe for production at the Italian Opera. At this highly attractive soiree the 
programme comprised selections from the compositions of Rossini, Donizetti, 
&c., and were performed by Tamburini, the celebrated musical amateur of 
fashion, Prince Belgivjoso, Galli, Ronconi, and Balfe, and Mesdames Balfe, 
Viardot Garcia, and Mademoiselle Nissen. Tamburini, who took part in a duet 
with Prince Belgiojoso, was never ir. better voice, and never more effective. 

It is stated in the French journals that the sums received by dramatic wri- 
ters as their share of the protits of pieces represented at the theatres in Paris 
and the departments, during the last two years, amounted to 3,967,950f. The 
annual average is estimated at 793,590f. 

The long-promised adaptation of Rossini’s popular opera “ I.a Donna del 
Lago’ was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre on Tuesday night, with 
every advantage and all the ecla¢ that could attend the production of a piece in 
which neither pains nor expense has been spared to represent the scenes in a 
gorgeous and effective style, and to render the execution of the beautiful music, 
for which this drama is so celebrated, perfect as the operatic corps would per 
mit of. 

The German papers relate that at Feece, a fat English dilieanfe, not being 


able to find a seat in the house unlet fur the season, paid £100 for a chair to | has been carefully avoided in the public journals 


| Lavilette, the only witness of the deed, too conclusive, or has there been a 


be let down from the ceiling. The first night of his enjoying this privilege, the 
audience were lost in silent amazement when he came down through a trap door 
near the lustre, sitting in state; but when they found he hed not come there to 


sing an uproar ensued, and our British hero, in his efforts to resist being hoisted | 
| under the direction of Meyerbeer, at which were present the King, the Queen, 


_and the whole Royal Family, the King and Prince Royal of Hanover, the 


back by the frightened impresario, lost his seat, and fell on the heads of the 
audience—from which divers injuries and actions for damages have ensued. 


At Naples there has just been produced, with the utmost success, a new | 


opera, by Paccini, entitled ** Lara,” the libretto being taken from the well- 
known poem by Byron, bearing the same name. Ail the Italian journals speak 
in the highest praise of it. Madame Tadolini, Fraschini, and Coletti were much 
applauded. Bosadonna was not in voice. 


Faithless Fanny.—M. Leon Pillet, director of the French Opera, having 


appealed against the judgment given against him a short time back, relative to | 


the seizure of Mlle. Elssler’s furniture, Mile. Therese, not wishing to be sus- 
pected of an act of complicity, has consented to an arrangement by which she 
is allowed to take away her own furniture, leaving to M. Leon Pillet the pro- 
perty belonging to her sister, which is, in consequence, to be sold by auction. 


Miss Adelaide Kemble.—This lady, who has followed her sister (Mrs. But. 
ler) in the laudable attempt to save their father’s property in Covent-garden 
Theatre, by the exertion of her talents, has also, like her sister, left the stage 
on her marriage. We are sorry that her leave taking should have been accom- 
panied by the unprecedented suspension of the privileges which have been in- 
variably enjoyed by the gentlemen of the press. On first appearances—on 
last appearauces—or. any and every extraordinary exhibition—the press, we 
believe, was never before excluded. All we can say of this is, that, at any 
rate, it was not in good taste to treat the press,to which she had owed so much, 
so cavalierly as its members were treate{ on the night of Miss Kemble’s last 
appearance. 


Ia spite of this prohibition, however, WE—and we put we in capitals, to | 
show we mean AL the gentlemen of the press—were present, and, in spite of | 
our presence, Miss Kemble’s reception was more enthusiastic than ever; and 


OUR enthusiasm added not inconsiderably to the plaudits. Her first character 
was Norma, and her last character was the same; she made ber first great im- 
pression upon the English public in it, and she did wisely Jeave the public with 
the same impression which first made her fame. 

On Miss Kemble mounting the altar, she was evidently deeply moved. Her 
steps trembled—and she stood, covering her face with her hands, and stifling 
her sobs, till the enthusiastic applause had died into silence. Her first at- 
tempts at articulation were feeble and broken. Another burst of applause 
rendered them inaudible. She was completely overcome, and, leaning her 
head upon the altar, she burst into tears. Nor was it till after much exertion 
that she gradually recovered some of these commanding powers with which 
she has been wont to electrify her audiences. It is not now, however, our 
task to criticise that which is past ; it is to record what we fear will be the 
last leave-taking of the last of the Kembles who has adorned our stage. Kem- 
ble is a name woven with eur theatrical associations from our earliest youth 
to the present moment. We remember the Siddovs and John Kemble in 
their glory ; the struggle of Charles through all phases of his career, till, oy 
study, he became an accomplished actor; and we turn with admiration and 
respect to the talented exertions of his daughters—all quitted their domestic 
comforts, the firesides of their families, to aid by their genius the falling for- 
tunes of their family. Miss Adelaide Kemble’s retirement is a great loss, not 
only to Covent Garden Theatre but to the musical! world. Her career has 
been brief, put brilliant ; and we trust that the private life to which she has re- 
tired will reward the exertions which she has made for a family who, for more 


than half a century, formed one of the principal attractions of the British 
stage. Era of Ist Jan. 


Tue Opera 1n Lonpow —Rumor is talking busily about the operatic season 
at her Mayesty’s Theatre, and the lovers of music are dreaming about their old 
favorites, and anticipa.ing new ones. Jt is believed that the first novelty will 
be the debit of Conti, a tenor di forza of the Donzelli school. 
criticism has spoken largely of his tine voice and pure style. 
reason to believe that Tamburini will return to the scene of his old triumphs, 
and achieve fresh laurels upon the stage where he has previously gathered so 
many. Moltini will return to us upon the 19th of March. Grisi, Persiani, and 


Mario, with the vocal giant, Lablache, will be back with us ; Renconi is ia Paris 
| $11,000! 


and looks for an engagement ; anc above all, we may look for the return of 
that transcendant tenor, whose absence would have been so great @ loss to the 
London season—the matchless Rubini. Again we may hope to be enchanted 
with the showering ornament and variety of his exquisite falsetto, and listen to 
the wondrous fioriture of his picturesque yet classic execution. In the ballet 
we may anticipate that new goddess of the dance, Cerrito, while Carlotta Grisi 


will again display the sensual luxuriance of her less buoyant style upon the | 


same boards which sustained her graceful form during the |ast season. Fanny 
Elssler, too, we have reason to believe, w.ll not, as was supposed, appear at 
Covent Garden ; while Perrot is preparing a ballet of first-rate excellence for 
the opening of the season. Nor does Mr. Lumley simply attend to his compa- 
nye—Operatic novelties will.at once be placed in preparation. The Linda d: 
Chamouni will be produced for Persiani ; and Grisi w:l! doubtless appear in the 
Don Pasquale. Upon the whole, the most brilliant of seasons is to be expected. 
It is at the same time to be desired that something should be dove in the way 
of new decoration, and were the lessee to partition the pit seats he would be 
conferring a benefit upon the public, which, as his steady supporters, they have 
acquired a right to expect. Court Journal. 

Paris.—(Acapemie Royate.)—Malle. Stoltz still attracts the amateurs to 
the French Opera. At her representation of “ La Reine de Chypre,”’ on Mon- 
day evening, every seat in the house was occupied. The execution of this 
great work was excellent. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
From the Lendon Era. 

Milan (La Scala, Imperial, and Royal Theatres) —After the cold reception 
of the new opera which opened the Carnival, the administration resolved on 
giving ‘* Lucrezia Borgia.” The characters were filled by Mesdames Frezzo- 
lini Poggi, and Albani, and i Signori Guasco and di Bassini. Three years 
since Madame Frezzolini had quitted the Milanese Theatre, after having ac- 
quired an enviable reputation, and now the same sweet intonations still enchant- 
ed the audience, but perfectioned by a precision, and an expressiveness of 
countenance and action which experience alone could bestow. Her extraordi- 
nary success, and the delight she occasioned, may be said to form a theatrical 
era. 

La Albani, a young artist who has scarcely attained her 17th year, succeeded 
to the arduous parts which Mariette Brambilla and Rosina Mazzarelli had hi- 
therto filled. She obtained and deserved applause in the part of Orsini, aad, 
by her voice and scenic intelligence, promises to become a proficient in the 
theatrical career in which she is so well initiated. 

The tenor, Carlo Guasci, who had to contend against the profound impres- 
sions his predecessor, Moriani, left behind, did not merely satisfy the public ex- 
pectation, but won the suffrages of the critics. The natural doluzza of his 
song was so captivating that applauses and summonses to appear before the 
curtain were freely lavished on this favorite performer. 

f The basso, di Bassini (who would have been oftener admired at the Queen's 

Theatre, if the jealousy of the tyrannical viewle garde would have suffered him 
oftener to appear on the boards), ventured on a serious responsibility by play- 
ing the Duke, a part not quite in consonance with his voice, but better suited 
to Mariani’s, a genuine basso, for whom it was expressly written, or Marini, 
who succeeded to Mariani. Di Bassini, however, nothing daunted by these 
reminiscences, sung the aria and terzetto with so much power of voice and ex- 
pression that he succeeded in captivating the admiration and applause of the 
audience. 

The Milanese felicitate themselves on their repertory and performers, and 
proudly throw down the gauntlet before all Italy, and every foreign theatre, 
defyirg them to vie this season with La Scala, either for the one or the other. 

Belgium —Under the head of *‘ Tribuna!s,” we learn from a Brussels paper, 
that the name ot Mdlle. de Crecy, an artist of the Royal Theatre of that city, 
‘accused of having wounded and drawn blood from another persou,” was 
cailed to-day at the sitting of the Court of Correctional Police. Madlle. de 
Crecy was not forthcoming. Her lawyer explained, that she was by no means 
desirous of evading the consequences of her trial, but that ‘she had been de- 
tained at Paris from the effects of an accident which the Diligence she travel- 
led in had met with,” and that it was impossible for her to reach Brussels be- 
fore the evening. The court, notwithstanding the observations of the solicitor 
for the prosecution, deferred the cause until the 8th of February. Madlle. de 
Crecy’s name was on the programme of the Theatre du Parc, to perform, and 
she will probably be at her post. 

We caunot help expressing our astonishment that while an insignificant 
trial, arising from a transient fit of passion, in a second-rate actress, excites 
considerable interest in the Belgian papers, the much more important event of 
a murder, not to say assassination, which was so lately perpetrated in the 
capital in the apartment of a German cantatrice should, for many weeks, be 
passed over in the most inexplicable silence. Our readers must all recollect 
the fate of the unfortunate Sirey, who fell in the apartment of Mdlle. Heinefet- 
ter. His antagonist, M. Caumartin, escaped through Holland to Paris, and 
from thence wrote to the Minister of Justice at Brussels, to declare his inten 
tion of constituting himself a prisoner the day the trial should take place. M. 
Sirey, the father, an eminent barrister, was to conduct the prosecution. Not 





Continental | 
We have also | 


ouly no future day has been named for the trial, but all allusion to the event 
Was the letter of M. de 


compromise with which the public are unacquainted ! 
Berlin —Opn the 13th of January a great concert was given at the Court, 


| Prince of Solms-Braunsfield, the Duchess of Auhault- Dessau, with her chil- 
dren, as well as a numerous assemblage of illustrious personages, national as 
_wellas foreign. The principal artists who performed in this concert were 
| Madame Schreeder.Devrient (who, on the express invitation of the King and 
Queen, had come from Dresden to Berlin) Mdlle. Tuczeck, and Messrs. 
| Rubini and Liszt. 
Mdlle. Monani, who is engaged at the Italian Opera, and who was to have 
made her début this week inthe part of Adalgisa, in ‘*‘ Norma,” broke down at 
_the rehearsal. She has been replaced by Mdile. Nissen. We apprehend that 
the insufficiency of her vocal powers and the exaggeration of her pretensions 
| cause interminable difficulties to arise between her and the directioa. What 
does nota little add to the difficulty of the manager's position is, that a fascina- 
ting woman, as Monani is, seldom wants vehement though prejudiced protec- 
tors; in fact, the part of Adalgisa was written in the origin for the clear sopra- 
_no voice of Mdile. Grisi, and can never be attained by the mezzo soprano (and 
| that, unfortunately, by no means to be reliedon) of Mdlle. Monani. The pcblic 
| may form some notion of the value she sets on herself when they learn that, on 
| Monday evening, she absolutely refused taking the part of Pippo, in the ‘* Gez- 
| za,” which wes, without hesitation, accepted by Madame Brambilla. 
| Mdlle. Fanny Elssler is preparing for her immediate departure to London, to 
fulfil, as is reported, her engagement at the Opera. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, et¢. 

The New Mirror.—In our advertising columns will be found the prospectus 
of anew series of the time honored ‘‘ New York Mirror,” of pleasant memo- 
| ry. Itis to be edited by Gen. Morris, and illustrated by J. G. CHapman. 
The prospectus will inform the reader of the original and novel features to be pre- 
sented by the ‘** New Mirror,” the most striking of which is, that each number 
is to contain an engraving cn steel. It is with infinite p'easure that we hail the 
return of Gen. Morris to the ancient and honorable frateroity of knights of the 
grey goose quill. May his shadow never be less. 


| 
} 


The Magazines for March—Our desk is literally covered with these 
monthly candidates fer popular favor. We rarely find leisure, however, to read 
any others than ‘* The Knickerbocker,” our especial favorite—and ** The De- 
mocratic Review.” The contents of each are unusually interesting this month. 
The monthly gossip between ‘* Old Knick”’ and his readers surpasses any ‘* Sal- 
magundi” we ever meet with, now that Old Kir Norra has given up his 
Noctes Ambrosiane. The Review is embellished with a fine portrait of the 
Hon Mr. Woopsury, of the Senate. 

Sarcent’s ‘New Monthly”—the ‘Ladies Companion”—‘ The Artist,” 
/and Hunt's “ Merchant Magazine” are also before us. With the exception of 
' the latter—which is a capital work—they are all superbly illustrated. 
| Mr. Mason has sent us his very handsome re- publications of ‘* Blackwood” 

and the “ Dublin University’? magazines, and the “ Christian Observer.” 
Appteton & Co., of Broadway, have sent us Part I., of their illustrated 
| edition of ** The Book of the Navy.” It will be completed in four parts at 
25 centseach. It is embellished with numerous engravings ; those on steel 
will comprise finshed portraits of our most eminent naval heroes, one of the 
gallant Commodore Perry being given in the part before us. 

Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have sent us Part I. of Murray's “ En- 
cyclopadia of Geography,” which is tobe completed in 24 parts at 25 cents 
each. This valaable work, embracing near 1900 large pages, is to be illustra- 
ted with 1100 engravings and over 80 maps! We are assured thatghe publishers 
have expended or this work for copywright, illustrations, etc, not less than 
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